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dition, 5s. 
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With Illustrations, Second 
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W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL,—OCrown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” &c. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. By the 
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many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
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A CROATIAN COMPOSER: Notes towards the Study 
of Joseph Haydn. By W. H. Hapow, Author of ‘‘ Studies in Modern Music,” 
With Portrait, 2s, 6d. net. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
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on Copper. Second Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of Robin Hood. ! 


By E. Giuu1at. Illustrated, Second Edition, 5s. 
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large crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Second Edition, 6s. 
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It. With Illustrations. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
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and STEELE. Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
MR. BENJAMIN SWIFT'S LATEST NOVEL. 


THE DESTROYER. In green cloth, gilt top, 


6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“It is thoughtful, analytical and clever...... 
here can be no doubt of the grace and almost Meredithian wealth of the 
author's style. Kvery page is rich in epigrams—real bright turns of fancy, 
not platitudes turned topsy-turvy......The rhythm and beauty of the lan- 
guage reach a very high level.” p : : 
The Academy says :—“ This powerful study......Mr. Swift has brain and a point 
of view.” 
The Glasgow Herald says it is “notably powerful and fascinating.’ 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S NEW WORK. 


TALES OF UNREST. By Joszpu Conran, 


Author of “ Almayer’s Folly,” &c. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“His figures are real flesh and blood, drawn to 
the life.” 


The Outlook, in a column review, speaks of ‘ Mr. Conrad’s......force of narra. 
tive description, his unerring grip of human characteristics and his skill in 
dramatic dialog ue.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
PAUL KRUGER AND HIS TIMES. By 


F. RecinaLp StatHam. Photogravure Portrait and Map, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


The World says:—*t Those who wish to study both sides of a question will do 
well to read Mr. F, Reginald Statham’s book.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ It is a portrait of Kruger at his best, and that 
kind of portrait is in reality likely to be the truest in the end.” 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. By Martin A. S. Hume, F.R.H.S. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 


The Standard says:—‘ A connected and consistent, though assuredly a most 
extraordinary, story...... A fascinating picture,” 





Cheap Re-tssue of Popular Copyright Novels. 
In cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER.  ByS. RB. Crocxerrt. 

TROOPER PETER HALKET. By Otitve Scuretner. 


THIRD EDITION. 
NEARLY 50,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, sometime 


Bt.-Lt.-Colonel on the Staff of General Washington. By Dr. S. Weir 
MITCHELL. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to the publisher, says:—‘In his opinion it 
[‘ Hugh Wynne’) is a remarkable study of character and history.” 


The Adventure Series. 

POPULAR RE.ISSUE, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 
ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE RUNNER. 
BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA. 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 

ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER OF JOHN 
SHIPP. 


THE LOG OF A JACK TAR. 
FERDINAND MENDEX PINTO. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY Numper, 
Tue Rina Fincer. By George Gissing.—Oprs In OONTRIBUTION TO THE 


Dorixz. By André Theuriet.—Les Houuanpars A Java. By Joseph Chailley- 


Das K6wicuicuesriet. By J. J. David.—Brernuarp von LEPEL, By Theodo® 


SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews 
in English, French, and German, 


Price 2s, 6d. 





J. M. DENT & €O.’S NEW Books 


WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC GLACIERs 


By Sir Witt1am Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S, Wj 
tions from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo, 6s, aa ” Mlustra, 


SCENES IN THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR BETWEEN 
gg eg 4 ioe gg MS mcr Ww. trang er War Correspondent 
to the Daily Chronicle. i ustrations from Photogra ; 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. oeraphs, and Maps, 

Truth.—‘* Incomparably the most brilliant and sympathetic account of 
many I have read is that which Mr. Henry W. Nevinson has compiled out Pes 
special correspondence for the Daily Chronicle.” OF his 


MEDIZVAL TOWNS SERIKS.—First Volume. 
THE STORY OF PERUGIA. By Manrcarer Synoyp, 


and Lina Durr-Gorpon. With Illustrations by Miss 
Plan. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

Manchester Courier.—* A new and beautiful vista is opened to the book Jo 
by such a series of books as that now before us......Few guide-books have “a, 
varied and farcinating theme, or are written with such knowledge, freshn Je 
and sympathy.” ee 


A SPRING SONG. By T. Nas (1600). With Tus. 


trations by L. Leslie Brooke, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
cover, ls, 6d. net; leather bindings at various prices. 


POEMS FROM HORACE, CATULLUS, AND SAPPHOo, 


and other Pieces. By E.G. Harman. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. 
Spectator.—" Scholars and lovers of belles lettres will welcome this Pleasant 
little volume.” 


A BOOK OF CATS. Drawn and Written by Mrs, w. 
CHANCE, containing between 30 and 40 Reproductions of that Lady’s Pencil 
Drawings. Small crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 
Sketch.—‘ Mrs, Chance is one of the best delineators of the cat......She indi. 
cates the fluffiness, the airiness of pussy by the most charming pencil-work.” 


AMONG THE MEADOW PEOPLE. By Cran 


DILLINGHAM PERSON, Iilustrated by F.C. Gordon. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net, 
Manchester Courier.—* Will be found a capital collection of well-written stories,” 
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Paper 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Portrait of the Author, cr. 8yo, 2s, net, 


Also in demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d, net. 

QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero, 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Jerem1ax Corti, 

Pn this Book upwards of 700,000 Copies have so far been sold in England and 

merica. 

Tvmes.—" An exceptionally good novel...... The scheme of the book is ambitions, 

+..Dhe atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour....., Lhe 

whole novel is full of scenes little less exciting.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Under the General Editorship of IsrarL GoLLaNcz. 
Pott 8vo, with an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. not ; 
limp lambskin leather, 2s, net. 
Latest Volumes (see special Prospectus). 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 


LAW’S SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
Edited by Dr. Horton. 


BOSWELL’S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH DR. JOHN- 


SON. With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER, 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS. Newly Translated 


from the Italian by Professor T. W. ARNOLD. With {Frontispiece and Title 
by Laurence Housman. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF THE HOLY GRAIL. Translated 
for the first time from the French by Dr. SrepasTiaN Evans. With 
ga With Frontispiece and Titles by Sir Epwarp Burne Jones. In 

vols, 

*,* Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, 

with Proofs of Sir Kdward Burne-Jones’ Drawiugs on India Paper. Demy 8vo, 

10s, 6d, net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, 

scholarly edition.” 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 


A Series of the Best Tragedies and Comedies of the Knglish Dramatists, Edited 
by well-known and competent Scholars, and produced ina similar size and style 
to that of the ** Temple Shakespeare.” One Play is published per month. 
Limp olive oloth, ls. net; o1ive paste-grain roan, ls. 6d. net per volume, 
Latest Volumes (see special Prospectus), 
; ELIZABETHAN SECTION. 
GREENE’S TRAGICAL REIGN OF SELIMUS. Edited by 


Dr. GrosaRT. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S PHILASTER. Edited by 
F. 8. Boas, M.A. 


FLETCHER’S KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. Edited 
by E. W. Moorman, Ph.D. 

MODERN SECTION. 
SHERIDAN’S THE CRITIC. Edited by G. A. Arrken. 


Spectator,“ A most delightful series,” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW EDITION, in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN Donson. 
The Text Annotated and Kdited by G. Greaory SMiTH, of Edinburgh University. 
With a Photogravure Portrait in each volume, feap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter 
canvas, cloth sides, 3s. net per vol. (Vols. I, to VI, now ready. 
Times.— In short, we have for thé first time a reprint of the scarce first 
edition, or rather a reprint that is formally as well as textually satisfactory.” 

















THE WAVERLEY NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A NEW EDITION, in 48 vols. pott 8vo, printed on thin paner suitable for the 





Bert.—Les Cent-Jours en Itauir. By G. Marcotti—Quinze Jours i Low. pocket. Introductions by Mr. Cuement K. SHORTER. With Portraits avd 


DRES. By Maria Star.—Le TukAtre A Paris. By Francisque Sarcey.—REVUE 
pu Mois. By Francis de Pressensé, 


Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Railton. Decorated Title-Page by W.B 
Macdongall. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 

The following volumes are now ready. 
Waverley. 2 vols. Old Mortality. 2 vols. 
Guy Mannering. 2 vols, The Heart of Midlothian. 2 vols. 
The Antiquary. 2 vols. Legend of Montrose. 1 vol. 
Rob Roy. 2 vols. Bride of Lammermoor. 1 vol. 
The Black Dwarf. 1 vol. Ivanhoe. 2vols. [Jmmediately. 
Guardian.—“ A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use it is not 
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Copies of the General Catalogue and of any Prospectus above men- 


tioned will be forwarded post-free on application. 
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BOOKS. 


—_—_—@~——_ 
HENRY DRUMMOND AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER.* 


We must confess that we have never been able quite to 
nnderstand the importance attached to the late Professor 
Drummond as a thinker. Y ears ago he published a very 
fancifal and rather superficial work in which he endeavoured 
to show that there was a working of natural law in the 
spiritual world. Had that work been on a level with the pro- 
fonndest ideas of Pascal, it could not have been taken up 
with greater enthusiasm. We were invited to believe that 
once more & profound thinker had arisen, with some kind of 
new discovery in religious ideas. We do not for one moment 
suppose that Henry Drummond was himself responsible for 
this superficial value put by an imperfectly instructed public 
on an interesting, but not very profound work; it was rather 
due to acertain craze (we can use no other term) which sweeps 
over whole communities, and which, it appears, made Drum- 
mond known, as Mr. Robertson Nicoll tells us, more widely 
in Scandinavia than any living Englishman, and gave to his 
books “an extraordinary circulation” in every part of 
America. And now, in his memorial sketch, Ian Maclaren 
tells us that Drummond had himself given up the ideas of 
this popular attempt to reconcile science and religion in the 
minds of a public which has a mere smattering of science, and 
in which there is not one man in ten thousand with a mind 
either strong enough or sufficiently instructed to comprehend 
the nature of the problem. ‘‘My own idea,” writes Ian 
Maclaren, ‘is that he had abendoned its main contention 
and much of its teaching, and would have been quite willing 
to see it withdrawn from the public,’—a warning, surely, 
against the tendency to “boom” popular works on difficult 
intellectual problems. 
What the present work proves is that it was Professor 
Drummond’s personal qualities, his enthusiasm, zeal, sweet- 
ness of disposition, and deep religious feeling—not his intel- 
lectual powers—which endeared him to his friends and made 
for him a name as a religious force of his time. His two 
friends, Mr. Nicoll and Ian Maclaren, have here unveiled to 
some extent his inner life, and have portrayed for us a very 
fine character. It seems, according to Mr. Nicoll, that 
Drummond’s principal inspirers were Ruskin and Emerson. 
The former taught him “ to see the world as it is,” while the 
“hghtness, sparseness, and transparency ” of the latter’s nature 
hada strong affinity for the nature of Drummond. His religious 
guides were in an especial degree Channing and Frederic 
Robertson, who led him to see that God is good and that God 
ishuman. He was also awarm admirer of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
whose essay on Goethe he thought “ the best critical piece of 
the century.” At the Free Church College in Glasgow he 
came under the influence of Dr. Marcus Dods, “ to whom, as 
he always testified, he owed more than to any other man.” 
Keenly interested as he seems to have been in theological 
speculation, his proper field was that religious culture of the 
heart to which the discourses in the present volume testify. 
His work in the Free Church College lay in the direction of 
natural science, and he lectured on botany and geology, 
giving also scattered talks on biological problems. During 
his intervals of leisure he travelled widely, paying three 
visits to America, one to Australia, and one to Africa, 
the outcome of which latter was his fascinating book 
on Tropical Africa. One of the visits to America was 
largely taken up with the delivery of his Lowell Lectures at 
Boston on “The Ascent of Man.” In this work Drummond 
attempted the reconciliation of science with a theistic con- 
ception of the universe, and endeavoured to meet the impeach- 
ment of the order of things as made by those who see in it 
only the pitiless struggle for existence and the sacrifice of 
countless myriads of sentient beings in order that the 
favoured species should survive. ‘ With nutrition he asso- 
ciated,” says Mr. Nicoll, “as a second factor, the function of 


* The Ideal Life, and other Unpublished Addresses, By Henry Drummond, 
F.R.8.E. With Memorial Sketches by W. Robertson Nicoll and Ian Maclaren. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 














reproduction, the struggle for the life of others, and main- 
tained that this was of co-ordinate rank as a force in cosmic 
evolution. Though others had recognised altruism as modify- 
ing the operation of egoism, Mr. Drummond did more. He 
tried to indicate the place of altruism as the outcome of those 
processes whereby the species is multiplied, and its bearing 
on the evolution of ethics. He desired, in other words, a 
unification of concept, the filling up of great gulfs that had 
seemed to be fixed.” Ian Maclaren says in his sketch that 
this book may be called “the Poem of Evolution.” It was 
assailed by both theologians and men of science. 


Both his friends attempt to convey, as we have hinted, an 
impression of Drummond's personal charm, which must have 
been remarkable. Ian Maclaren says that it could be affirmed 
of him to a greater degree than any other man he ever knew, 
that “he did not know sin. As Fra Angelico could paint the 
Holy Angels because he had seen them, but made poor work 
of the devils because to him they were strange creatures,—so 
this man could make holiness so lovely that all men wished to 
be Christians; but his hand lost its cunning at the mention 
of sin, for he had never played the fool.” His nature had a 
curious aloofness; he was interested in causes, but could not 
be a vehement partisan. “ None could be more loyal in the 
private offices of friendship, but he would not have flung him- 
self into his friend’s public quarrel.” He received confidences, 
but gave none; he was eager in affection, but yet always 
stood alone. Handsome in person, he attracted attention, 
and, like the Ancient Mariner, held you with his eye. His 
influence, says Ian Maclaren, was peculiarly mesmeric, “he 
seized one directly by his living personality.” He held, to 
use the words of his teacher Emerson, “an original relation 
with the universe;” and so never undertook any work to 
which he did not feel himself called. He never, says Mr. 
Robertson Nicoll, “wrote an unkind word about any one, 
never retaliated, never bore malice, and could do full justice 
to the abilities and character of his opponent.” In short, he 
seems to have been what Goethe called “a beautiful soul,” 
more interesting and important in this aspect than in the 
rather too ambitious writings on the relations of religion and 
science, by which he is best known. As a matter of fact, his 
booklets, such as T'he Greatest Thing in the World, containing 
the very essence and heart of the creed of Christianity, appear 
to us more inherently valuable than The Ascent of Man or 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

Of the same spiritual texture with those booklets are most 
of the discourses contained in this volume. They are not 
controversial or dogmatic, they are not philosophical or 
learned, but they are studies in the religious life. After 
reading them one says that though their author may 
not have been the vigorous thinker his friends and admirers 
supposed him to be, he yet had a profound knowledge 
of the human heart, a very keen sense of its needs and aspira- 
tions, an adoration of ideal goodness, an insight into the 
meaning of Christ’s message to the world which is not 
common. The facts of sin, human penitence, the will of God, 
the meaning of salvation, the permanent as distinguished 
from the transient in life, the need of a certain divine 
audacity, or, as Drummond calls it, “‘eccentricity,” if we are to 
put the world and its secular spirit under our feet,—these are 
the themes of the discourses contained in this volume. It 
may be said of every one of them that, without entering on 
those controversial matters on which Christendom is still 
divided and which are not the essential things in Christianity, 
these earnest utterances of a pure and aspiring soul are of no 
small help in the guidance of our inner life. Can greater 
praise be given than to say that a new contribution has been 
made to the literature of the soul? Yet that can be said of 
Drummond's posthumous volume, and it is of more import- 
ance than any half-baked exposition of the vexed problem of 
science and religion. 


KLONDIKE AND THE SIBERIAN SAVAGES.* 


No other white men have had quite the experience which Mr. 
de Windt and George Harding underwent in the Tchuktcbi 
village of Oranwaidjik. That awful sojourn in perhaps the 
worst of all climates, and with certainly the dirtiest race on 
the face of the earth, points the moral to the tale of an 





* Through the Gold Frelds of Alaska to Bering Straits. By Harry de Windt. 
F.R.G.S, With a Map and Illustrations. London: Chatto and Windus, [16:.] 
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ambitious scheme. Any one can be wise after the event ; still it 
seems as if Nature in proving that the Bering Straits remained 
open exacted a punishment for the presumption of supposing 
that the Straits could remain frozen when the currents and 
tides of two oceans converge into its channel. Some one had 
to ascertain the fact, and no whaler ever stayed to make 
certain of it of his own free will, or if he did he kept the 
secret only too well. What stopped Mr. de Windt was 
not the crossing of the Bering Straits, for he had already 
crossed them by steamer, but the fact that the journey to 
Anadyrsk, the nearest Russian post, was, humanly speaking, 
impossible. 

We certainly agree with the author that his journey, as it 
introduces us to the Tchuktchis, cannot be described as a 
complete failure. One realised the struggle for existence in 
the Arctic regions from the accounts of Esquimanx life 
brought back to us by navigators. Infanticide was common, 
and old people disappeared, just as in the migrations of the 
American Indians the old are left behind with a little food 
when they cannot keep up with the tribe. The Australian 
makes a regular practice of infanticide, and decides directly 
after birth what is to be done. All this the Tchuktchi does; 
but he is not a cannibal, and so they cannot tell of him the 
story told of the Australian mother. She, poor thing, was 
found in tears, not because her child had been killed, but 
because her parents had eaten the tit-bits. The Tchuktchis 
are a byword even among the Esquimaux for filth, and really 
one has no right to mention the Esquimaux in the same 
sentence. Some habits of the Siberian savage are inde- 
scribable. 


But to return to the Tchuktchi’s view of the survival of the 
fittest. He is the most matter-of-fact individual known to 
us. No such thing as suicide is known, nor does it exist 
where life is a real struggle and the conditions of existence 
almost insupportable. The Tchuktchi is denied even that 
luxury, but his family perform for him the “ Kamitok,” a sort 
of happy despatch, with pleasure when it becomes obvious 
that he is not worth his food. A family conclave is held; 
and on the day appointed a funeral feast is held before the 
event. The whole village assembles round the immediate 
circle of relations to do honour to the ceremony, and the 
individual whose presence has become a burden to the com- 
munity takes the greatest interest in the preparations. 
When the moment arrives, the nearest relative, placing 
his foot on the victim’s back, strangles him with a thong. 
The custom is dreadful and revolting, yet deaths from 
starvation and other causes, Mr. de Windt says, were 
many during their stay; on the average every third day. Itis 
no wonder, then, that these savages are careless of life and 
have a reputation for treachery and cruelty completely 
toreign to the Esquimaux character. In spite of the fact that 
the Esquimaux have committed murders, they must be allowed 
to be the mildest of aborigines, for their vices are few and their 
charity and good nature proverbial. These qualities should 
be indispensable to existence in the Arctic Circle, but the 
Tchuktchis have proved that they are not necessary. 
Physically, these Siberians are superior to any other Arctic 
races. Mr.de Windt speaks as if their average height was 2 in. 
more than that of the Esquimaux, and several of them were 
6 ft. They are slim, wiry, and strong, and capable of carrying 
very heavy weights, though scarcely so powerful as the 
Thliukit Indians, who act as carriers over the dreaded Chilcoot 
Pass. For the rest, the Tchuktchis resemble the Esquimaux in 
habits, and, like them, are expert sailors, mighty hunters, and 
expert with the rifle. They fight fair amongst themselves, using 
their fists and seldom their knives, to which Esquimaux, we 
believe, are ratber partial. They have the old Norseman’s 
horror of dying in bed, and believe that a violent death insures 
future happiness, while to die in one’s bed means lingering 
torments. The Shamans have great powers, more so than the 
Greenlander’s “ Augekok,” especially as the Tchuktchis have 
a dread of sickness. Their dress is much the same, deerskin 
“parka,” with sealskin boots and trousers. Their huts have 
hide stretched across circular frames of whalebone, as Cooke 
described them. Their character only and disposition, as we 
have said, are absolutely different from those of the Esquimaux. 
Before leaving this portion of Mr. de Windt’s book, we must 
refer to Captain Whiteside’s rescue of the travellers from 
their Arctic imprisonment. As a forlorn hope, Harding flew 


——__ 
belated whaler. Fortunately, there was a belated whal 

and her captain, after a tremendous struggle, got near eno : 
for the two men to be taken off to them in a skinboat, . 


That portion of Mr. de Windt’s book which refer 
Yukon goldfields will attract most attention. He 
the Chilcoot Pass route, and gives a graphic account of th 
crossing of the pass, and the dangerous voyages down = 
storm-tossed lakes, and through the Grand Caiion, and Whits 
Horse Rapids, otherwise known as the Miner’s G 
risen é : rave, to the 
junction of the Lewes and Klondike Rivers, where Dawg 
City now stands. Throu-Duick, the Indian village ean 
the mining settlement, is associated by the author with on 
Indians and a square meal. There are dangers all the wa 
down these rivers, shallow as they are, from sunken rocks pe 
the ice-cold water paralyses strong men. The climbing of the 
Chilcoot Pass, Mr. de Windt says, was the severest physical 
labour he ever had in his life, and in the Alps the summit of 
the Chilcoot would be negotiated with ropes, ice-axes, and 
all the precautions and paraphernalia of a member of 
the Alpine Club. The White Pass, an alternative close 
to the Chilcoot Pass, is even worse, and seems a Veritable 
grave for pack-horses. Yet as these are the gates of a short 
cut to the Yukon, many will make it their route, The 
Stikine River will be a favourite route, as the writer happens 
to know, and there is the Daulton Trail. Much that the 
author tells us in the chapter devoted to Klondike hag 
happened since his journey down the Yukon to St. Michael’s, 
The mining settlements of Forty-Mile City and Dawson City, 
and the more advanced Circle City, were in their infancy 
then, and many men whom Mr. de Windt saw living from 
hand to mouth, or at most very poor, at Lippy and Ladue, 
are now millionaires. The magnetism of gold-hunting is 
forcibly illustrated by an incident that occurred on the 
author’s voyage down the Yukon. The down-river steamer 
passing the up-river one, both moored alongside each other to 
exchange news, while men who a tew hours or days before had 
left Forty-Mile City and Circle City returned to the diggings, 
Thesesub-Arctic cities have some features peculiar tothem. We 
may talk of the hanging gardens of Forty-Mile and the dogs of 
Circle City. Moss and then earth are useful ingredients in 
the making of a roof in the Canadian town, while in the 
American town the dogs outnumber the men and steal their 
boots. Food has to be stored in sheds built on piles, just as 
the Ainu of Yezo build storehouses on piles for a similar 
reason. The Canadian mining settlements are most orderly, 
as Mr. Haynes, one of the Canadian Mounted Police, has 
testified in his excellent little book, Pioneers of the Klondyke. 
Mr. de Windt quotes some of the finds, and relates some in- 
teresting particulars about individual diggers. But for these 
the reader should consult Mr. Haynes’s book, which relates 
the hardships of a winter residence and facts of everyday life. 
Mr. de Windt, as an experienced traveller, has some valuable 
advice to give, and his passage of the Chilcoot Pass should 
act as a warning. He tells us that a theatrical party at 
Circle City of six men and five women had struggled 
over the pass—and a determined woman can do wonders 
—but it does not follow that the average man can do this. 
The more roundabout and tedious route by sea to the mouth 
of the Yukon, and then up to the goldfields, is the safest. 
Impatient men will attempt the short cuts, and will run the 
risk of making the whole journey down the Yukon to the Arctic 
Ocean as a corpse, or resting in an icy grave near some sunken 
rock. Those who are belated, and attempt to travel on the 
river-ice, are doomed to an awful experience, for men sleighing 
in a wind of very low temperature are liable to be frozen in a 
few yards. The cold in the Yukon is not exceptionally 
severe, certainly not worse than the cold snaps of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana. Nevertheless, the winter is a 
long, hard one, and the days short, and the depression caused 
by an Arctic winter, with its almost interminable night, 
tells even more than cold on men not gifted with sanguine 
temperaments. Having corrected a prevailing impression 
as to the cold in the Yukon Valley, it only remains to add 
that though the Klondike River itself has not produced much 
gold, its creeks have, but then they are shallow and the river 
is deep. It is remarkable that, hard as are the conditions 
of life on the Yukon, it is, as a rule, the “ tender-foot ” who 
has struck the richest pockets. Digging stubbornly on 
through the bed-rock below the alluvial deposit, he proves 
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Let us add that Mr. de Windt is to be regarded as 
wo routes to the goldfields and also on 
3, having qualified by residence for the 
He has much valuable advice and useful 
who should read his book, 
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WHITE MAN’S AFRICA.* 
f those books in which the interest of the sub- 
asy fluency of the style cover many defects of 
It is a series of magazine articles tossed 
ently at haphazard, and bound up in a cover. 

The consequent want of chronological sequence makes the 

der’s brain reel. We begin with the Jameson Raid, then 
wo to an interview with President Krager and some in- 
aosine details of his early life—in the course of which he 
te oken of as the “ President,” though he was not, of course, 

-— President until after the Transvaal had regained its in- 

dependence—then we trace the history of the Portuguese 

in Africa, then there is a chapter devoted to President 

Steyn of the Free State, then back to the history of the 

Basutos, and finally still farther back to Slaagter’s Nek, 

and the causes which led to the Great Trek of the 

“thirties.” Lastly we come back to modern times with a 

very interesting sketch of Natal, a “Colonial Paradise,” 

anda concluding chapter on British and Boer government. 

Apart from its topsy-turvy construction, the book is a very 

welcome contribution to the dull and strongly biassed 

literature that has been produced by recent events in 

South Africa. It shows no trace of preconceived opinion 
or prejudice; its information, though necessarily scrappy 

and occasionally very slightly inaccurate, is always brightly 

and vividly presented, and the style is chatty and interesting. 

Mr. Bigelow was felix opportunitate. He appears to have 
landed at the Cape early in 1896, when the whole of South 
Africa was stirred by the memories of the Raid, and still 
apprehensive of its probable consequences. With the in- 
stinct of an able journalist, he seems to have made his way 
promptly to Pretoria, and was introduced to President 
Krager, who “embraced me in his great bovine gaze, and 
wrapped me in clouds of tobacco.” His first impression of 
the President suggested ‘‘a composite portrait made up of 
Abraham Lincoln and Oliver Cromwell, with a fragment of 
John Bright about the eyes.” The biographical details that 
he was enabled by Dr. Leyds’s kind offices to collect are of 
great interest, though they relate chiefly to President 
Kruger’s extraordinary powers as a runner and rider ; there is 
one anecdote, however, that throws a new light on this very 
Sphinx-like character :— 

“He was a wild boy, was Kruger, according to his own con- 
fession. His friend told me that while engaged upon building 
the first church at Rustenburg young Kruger was so delighted at 
having laid the ridge-pole beam that he at once climbed to its 
highest point and there stood on his head, to the alarm and scandal 
of the whole community. But as his old friend explained, Kruger 
was not a wicked youth ; it was, to be sure, an impious thing to do 
over a church, but it was done in sheer exuberance of spirits.” 
The friend’s explanation is almost as amusing as President 
Kruger’s act. Mr. Bigelow finally sums Mr. Kruger up as 
“a magnificent anachronism,” and much as he admires him 
personally, compares the Transvaal Government unfavour- 
ably in many passages with that of the Orange Free State, a 
little unmindful, we think, of the special difficulties of the 
Transvaal owing to the enormous alien immigration caused by 
the discovery of the Rand goldfield and to such unexpected 
developments as the Jameson Raid. As to the lamentable 
effects of this fiasco, he is worth quoting in full :— 

“Before the Jameson raid, Boers and English jogged along 
well enough side by side ; intermarriage was frequent, and their 
jealousies were never so great but that they cheerfully united in 
opposition to a common enemy, whether that enemy was a Katfiir 
or a threat of foreign invasion. The railways were doing for 
the country a vast missionary work,—teaching the Boers to respect, 
if{not to like, the civilisation of their neighbours. Had South 
Africa developed normally it is not too much for us to venture 
the statement that within ten years there would not have been a 
Boer in the Transvaal who did not speak English. ''o-day the 
imported Hollander manages all the difficult questions in the 
Transvaal; and he does so not because he is liked, but because 
the Legislature of the Transvaal feels the need of a solicitor 
versed in the technicality of the law. We must now wait until 
the Boer has been made to feel that his interests are safe in the 
hands of his fellow-Africanders, be they English or Dutch. This 
1s merely a matter of patience, tact, and time.” 


.” White Man’s Africa, By Pulteney Bigelow. Illustrated by R. Caton Wood- 
ville, and from Photographs by the Author, London; Harper & Brothers, [16s. } 
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Unfortunately, with Mr. Rhodes’s political career just begin- 
ning, it is by no means certain that patience and tact will 
give time a free hand. But let us leave the future to itself 
and follow our lively traveller to Delagoa Bay. Everything 
done by the Portuguese, from their treatment of the natives 
to their personal habits, seems to have disgusted him, and only 
his sense of humour turned a vehement diatribe against the 
rottenness of the people and their Government into an 
amusing sketch of wantonly fatuous mismanagement, with 
a strong comic-opera flavour. Their shortcomings begin in the 
approach to Lorenzo Marquez by sea. “Sometimes there is a 
buoy, sometimes there is not, and when the navigator finds one 
it may be a mile out of its place. ..... I have come to the 
conclusion that the Portuguese find no satisfaction in pro- 
moting the commerce of others, and they do see at least 
some good in wrecks that occur at their door.” The shores 
of the river continue the tale. They are admirably adapted 
for wharves, and ships might unload their cargoes straight 
into railway-trucks. But, to please the Portuguese, “they 
have to unload in the stream; lighters have to carry the 
cargoes ashore; then there is another unloading operation 
on to the land, and after this the commerce of the port has 
to be lifted on to the backs of blacks and carried a short 
distance to the railway.” On shore the scene is so marvellous 
that we must give it in full :— 


“When I landed at the Government wharf, where the lighters 
are unloaded, I looked about me upon a scene that recalled 
Strasburg after the siege. Lorenzo Marquez appeared to have 
sustained either a bombardment or an earthquake, Fortunately, 
I had a friend with me capable of explaining that what I saw 
was the result neither of war nor of a Providential act of wrath. 
It was simply the Portuguese Government acting as a forwarding 
agent. First I saw masses of boxes containing tinned provisions 
from Chicago—they had been smashed open and were scattered 
about as by the effect of a well-directed shell. With them lay 
thousands of little rock-drills, made also in America—they were 
scattered all over the sand and seemed to have here no more value 
than banana peelings. No doubt some miners in Johannesburg 
were wondering what had become of their rock-drills. A step 
further I saw a barricade of sacks, some containing rice, some lime. 
The lime was on top of the rice, and I could easily imagine the 
pleasant taste that would result from this unholy alliance in this 
tropical temperature. Then I stumbled upon the complete outfit 
for a mine railway—little cars, little wheels, little rails, little iron 
sleepers, along with innumerable nuts and accurately fitted parts 
that had been carefully packed in Birmingham or Philadelphia. 
Here they lay all — as though they had been wrecked in a 
railway collision ;” &e., 
On a later page, in describing the beauties and good adminis- 
tration of Natal, Mr. Bigelow compares Durban with Delagoa 
Bay, and states that “no contrast could be more striking as 
illustrating the relative capacity of Portuguese and English.” 
The only blot that our chronicler could find in Natal was the 
presence of the East Indian immigrants, who “appeared to 
do for this country what the Jews of Hungary and Poland 
do for those two generous and unsuspecting nations...... 
If they have not already, they will soon have the blacks of 
Natal in a bondage similar to that in which the Jews to-day 
hold the improvident emancipated slaves of the United 
States.” The work of Germany in Africa as it appears to 
this independent observer is summed us thus :— 


“Tn Africa alone Germany has nearly a million square miles 
of colonial possession. .... . For thirteen years she has ex- 
pended vast sums for the purpose of giving the black people of 
these territories the same minute and paternal administration 
that she dispenses in Brandenburg and Pomerania. Costly 
buildings have been erected, in which extensive offices have been 
provided, and patient clerks on very small salaries are kept busy 
tabulating from day to day the results obtained. German exports 
to these African colonies are considerable, but they are mainly in 
the nature of ammunition, beer, and other articles of prime im- 
portance to German officials. An army of highly trained scribes 
1s maintained in Berlin for the purpose of directing the colonial 
administration, and a complaisant Parliament votes from year to 
year enough money to make up the chronic deficit; yet to-day in 
all German Africa there are not a thousand white colonists.” 


We could cover many pages with interesting extracts from 
this lively narrative, but must conclude by advising our 
readers to explore its pages themselves. 





THE GREATEST OF SCOTTISH SONG-COLLECTORS.* 


THE pertinacious and patriotic, if also rather wooden-headed, 
clerk to the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh, who was born 


* George Thomson, the Friend of Burns: his Life and Correspondence, By J. 
Cuthbert Hadden, London: John C. Nimmo, [10s. 6d.} 
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two years before Burns—with whose name his is too generally 

and too absolutely associated—and survived him for more 
than half a century, who reproduced, and in a sense re- 
created, Scotch melody, certainly deserved such a considerable 
and judicious biography as is here presented by Mr. J. 
Cuthbert Hadden. George Thomson was the correspondent not 
only of Barns, but of Scott and of Campbell, of Haydn and 
Beethoven, of Mozart, Weber, and Bishop. There never has 
heen anything quite like his collection of Scotch melodies, 
which extended to six volumes, and which he supplemented 
by two of Irish and three of Welsh songs. When the musical 
compositions associated with these were published they were 
pronounced by the magazine which was then the leading organ 
of opinion in Scotland as “unrivalled for originality and 
beauty.” And yet George Thomson was anything but a hero, 
—anything, indeed, but a critic of poetry, or even of music. 
Strong in his belief, in his self-assumed function as editor, he 
freely criticised all his poetical and musical contributors, from 
Burns, to whom he gave £5, to Beethoven, to whom he 
gave £550 :— 

“ His criticisms,” writes his candid biographer, “ are mainly of 

a niggling sort, many of them being wholly without justification, 
and springing either from a defective ear, a deficient imagination, 
or an exaggerated sense of propriety. He wishes to substitute 
‘all-telling’ for ‘descriving, which Burns properly remarked 
would spoil the rusticity of the stanza. Resting on the infallible 
authority of Johnson’s Dictionary, he tells Joanna Baillie that 
‘light’ is obsolete, and suggests that ‘vestment’ is a better 
word than ‘mantle’ for a nun’s dress. All these are simply 
prosaic, and it is not at all surprising that Miss Baillie retorts 
somewhat sharply, though not perhaps very felicitously, that a 
measure of obscurity is allowable in poetry.” 

Thomson carried his sense of delicacy to the verge of sheer 
prudery, which made Burns, the most faithful of all his corres- 
pondents, play more than one practical joke upon him; he 
saw something “wrong” in “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” And 
although Scott sent him such poor lines as— 

“What yonder glimmers so white on the mountains, 
Glimmers so white where yon sycamores grow ? 
Is it wild swans around Vaga’s fair fountain, 
Or is it a wreath of the wintry snow ? ” 

the fact hardly justified Thomson in lecturing the author of 
The Border Minstrelsy in this “elementary” fashion: “I 
need not observe to you that each stanza of a national song 
should be constructed in the same form with the first stanza, 
and there should not be the least deviation in regard to the 
measure or to the situation of the single or double rhymes.” 
And yet the reader of the letters which constitute the bulk of 
this book—it should never be forgotten that if Thomson’s 
correspondents had a good deal to bear from him, he had not 
a little to tolerate from them—must allow that, in spite of 
what his biographer mildly terms his “passion for the 
normal,” he was in his own way and according to his own 
lights a worthy and well-meaning man with a mission. 


The greatest of Scottish song-collectors had a long, blame- 
less, uneventful, and happy life. The son of a Fifeshire 
schoolmaster, who became a messenger-at-arms in Edin- 
burgh, he obtained in 1780, and at the age of twenty- 
three, the post of junior clerk to the Board of Mannu- 
facturers at a salary of £40 a year. He remained in 
this department of the public service for sixty years, and 
indeed survived till 1851. As has been said, there was nothing 
notable in his life, though it may be mentioned that one of 
his granddaughters, the daughter of George Hogarth, who 
from being a lawyer in Edinburgh became a musical critic in 
London, married Charles Dickens. It was in 1792 that 
Thomson, who from a very early period in his life had been 
au enthusiastic lover of music, took the first steps towards 
the publication of a collection of Scottish national song, and 
began that “friendship” with Burns on which he so much 
prided himself, and with good reason, as the poet was his 
most loyal and fervid ally. It seems very doubtful, however, 
whether the two men ever met, in spite of a very positive 
assertion by Thomson that they did in the shop of an Edin- 
burgh bookseller. The most notable incident, indeed, in 


the relationship between Burns and Thomson is the charge 
made against the collector after the poet’s death—indeed as 
late as 1838, and almost with brutality, by Christopher 
North—of having been very shabby in his money dealings 
to his chief contributor. As a matter of fact, he sent Burns 
twice a present of £5; on the second occasion the poet wrote 





————___ 
very good, though somewhat lengthy, defence of Thom 
which he summarises thus :— Son, 
“Burns—ill and trying to get along on half hi 
exciseman, threatened by a lawyer on account of a rie me = 
bill of £7 9s.—wrote in despair to his cousin, James Burnes, ~ 
to Thomson. He asked £5 from Thomson, and Thomson go 8, and 


sum at once. He has been blamed for not sending rag a 
let us remember his position at the time. He was only a clert 


with a salary of £100 a year. Moreover, whatever Thomson 
pected his collection to become, the work was at this Semece 
outlay and all risk. The outlay was undoubtedly beyond ‘a 
means, and at the most only small sums could have come in is 
cover his large expenditure. That expenditure was growin > 
came to be enormous, especially on the musical side, so as Hohe 
in the words of Lord Cockburn, to justify Thomson’s friends . 
‘impeaching his prudence with having anything to do with it A 
As a matter of fact, Thomson had to borrow the second £5 
he sent to Burns, Thomson was parsimonious, or, ag the 
Scotch would prefer to say, “near.” But there is no evidencg 
that he was consciously either mean or unjust. 


Burns left out of consideration, that portion of Mr. Hadden’s 
book which deals with Thomson’s dealings with men of 
letters is not nearly so satisfactory as that which deals with 
his relations to musicians. He applied to Scott, Hume 
Byron, Hogg, Lockhart, Joanna Baillie, Sir Alexander 
Boswell (of the too neglected “‘ Jenny Dang, the Weaver ”) and 
others to help him, but their letters are not interesting, 
Scott really did very little. But he showed himself in this 
correspondence, as, indeed, always, a shrewd man of business, 
Thomson proposed that Scott should produce an ode on 
Nelson’s victory and death at Trafalgar. Scott bargained: 
—‘Should I be successful” (in producing the desired 
song, which he was not), “I will exchange the musical 
property of the song against a copy of Ducange’s Gly. 
sary now in Laing’s shop, I retaining the literary pro. 
perty,—that is, the exclusive right of printing the words 
when unconnected with music, The book may be worth 
about ten or twelve guineas.” Scott did nothing of real 
value for Thomson, and the poor collector said of his 
rather troublesome correspondent, with more critical 
judgment than he usually commanded: “ Song-writing is 
not Sir Walter Scott’s forte; for once that he succeeds, he 
far more frequently fails.” Hogg did his best in his com. 
fortably conceited fashion, with what success in Thomson's 
eyes may be gathered from his declaration that ‘Scott has 
not a jot of the true relish and feeling for elegant music, nor 
Hogg, nor any other poet on this side of the Tweed.” Thom. 
son tried to get contributions from Byron, Moore, Campbell, 
and Southey, but obtained nothing. Byron admitted his 
inability to write a song, though he said :—“ It is not a species 
of writing which I undervalue. On the contrary, Burns in your 
country and my friend Moore in this, have shown that even 
their splendid talents may acquire additional reputation from 
this exercise of their powers. You will not wonder that 
I decline writing after men whom it were difficult to 
imitate and impossible to equal.” After Burns, Thomson’s 
best contributor was Sir Alexander Boswell, who wrote 
twenty-four songs for the collection. Boswell was indeed 
Burns’s greatest disciple, in the department at all events of 
homely humour, and would probably have done something 
really notable in Scotch vernacular literature had he not 
perished in a miserable political duel. 


Thomson, with a view to securing the best equipment of 
music for what he regarded as the best Scotch songs, entered 
into correspondence with such Continental composers as 
Pleyel, Kozeluch, Haydn, Beethoven, and Weber. “To put 
it frankly,” says his candid biographer, “it was the acme of 
absurdity to go to these eminent Continental composers for 
accompaniments to Scottish airs. Such airs require intimate 
treatment if any ever did; and although Thomson could not 
be brought to realise the fact, it was far more likely that his 
despised native musicians should do them justice than his 
much-vaunted Apollos.” ‘This is quite true; but although 
Thomson did not get much that was really valuable in the 
way of music from his Continental acquaintance, he got occa- 
sionally a revelation of character. Beethoven in particular— 
it should be remembered he was struggling at the time— 
proved that he was a remarkably good hand at making a 
bargain. He had an idea—a mistaken idea to all appearance 
—that Thomson was paying Haydn at a higher rate than 
that offered to him, and so he wrote in this peremptory 
fashion :—“I ask the sum of £120 sterling, or 240 ducats 





imploring it, and from his deathbed. Mr. Hadden makes a 


of Vienna in cash. You offered me £60 sterling, and it 
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., jmpossible for me to give you satisfaction for such 
* emuneration (we are living here in a time (1811) when 
ni ribly high prices are asked for everything; we are paying 
about three times what we used to pay), but if you agree 
to the sam I ask, I will serve you with pleasure.” Nor 
would he allow Thomson to meddle with his work, or do so 
himself. “I am not accustomed to tinker my compositions. 
| have never done so, being convinced of the truth that every 
partial modification alters the whole character of the com- 
position. Iam grieved that you are out of pocket through 
this, but you cannot lay the blame on me, for it was your 
basiness to make me most fully acquainted with the taste of 
your country and the meagre abilities of your performers.” 
Hayda contributed two hundred and thirty-two airs to Thom- 
son, and received in all £291 for them. But the correspond- 
ence between the two was not especially remarkable. Thomson 
once provoked a slight coolness by sending a handkerchief 
to Frau Haydn, who had been dead three years! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_——_—_ 


Ambroise Paré and His Times: 1510-90. By Stephen Paget. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d.)—Tho Life of Ambroise Paré 
covers a very interesting period of French history ; and the story 
of itincludes that of a momentous revolution in the art of surgery 
and a great battle over the status of surgeons. The character of 
the man himself is, moreover, one of the most interesting and 
Joveable of those who played quiet parts in the making of civilisa- 
tion, As everybody knows, or ought to know, it was Ambroise 
Paré who put an end to some of the most horrible practices of 
medieval surgery; he substituted the use of the ligature for 
searing with hot iron after amputations; and used cold or luke- 
warm decoctions of puppy-dogs (!) or earthworms in “oil of 
lilies,” instead of the boiling oi! it had been customary to pour 
into gunshot wounds. Born in 1510, Paré was sixteen years 
old when Paracelsus was beginning to lecture; but beyond the 
fact that both were reformers, they had nothing in common. 
Paré cared nothing for art or poetry, and knew neither Greek 
nor Latin; he was, above all things, a man of strong character, 
common-sense, and—we may add—faith. Mr. Paget, who writes 
this memoir, declares himself unable to say definitely whether he 
was more Catholic or Huguenot; but that he was sincerely 
religious is beyond doubt. When he cured a patient, he not 
unfrequently wound up his record of the case with the 
simple formula, “I dressed him and God healed him;” and 
the spirit of these naive words breathes through all his disserta- 
tions on the art of surgery and the science of medicine. 
Like Sir Thomas Browne, he believed in demonology and witch- 
craft, and believed them to be influences against which science 
and common-sense and faith should combine to fight. But these 
simple beliefs—which are idle superstitions to the materialism of 
our own day—did not hinder him from being extraordinarily 
attentive to all practical points of nursing, and diet, and sanitary 
precautions against infection and corruption. His richness of 
resource in these matters will stand comparison with the pro- 
visions of our best modern physicians; and his care for the 
comfort of his patients, both in body and soul, might be studied 
with advantage by many a trained hospital nurse of to-day. We 
wish we had room to quote the whole account of the régime he 
prescribed for the Marquis d’Auret, who had been lying ill with 
afractured knee and a gunshot wound, for seven months before 
Ambroise Paré undertook his cure. A great point insisted upon 
by the King’s Surgeon was the removal of the patient from a 
“stinking bed,” where he had lain for two months, a whole posse of 
physicians and surgeons having ruled that it was impossible that 
he should bear even so much as the touching of his coverlet ; the 
list of herbs and unguents to ba used in preparing refreshing 
drinks, scents, and lotions for his comfort is quite amazing, and 
the ingenuity of the devices for producing sleep and enlivening 
the spirits of the patient is naively touching. For instance, 
“We must make artificial rain, pouring water from some 
high place into a cauldron, that he may hear the sound of 
it; by which means sleep shall be provoked in him;” and 
“then when I saw him beginning to be well, I told him he 
must have viols and violins, and a buffoon to make him 
laugh, which he did.” The viols and the buffoon were not in 
requisition till Paré had tended the Marquis for two months, and 
the cure, though complete in the end, was not accomplished for 
more than another month, Mr. Paget suggests that there is a 
shadow of reproduction of Paré’s patient in Mr. Pater’s “ Gaston 
de Latour.” However this may be—and we do not pretend to 


well side by side. The eighty years of the great surgeon’s life 
were years of many wars and mighty changes :—“ From 
Louis XII. to Henri IV., from the battle of the Spurs to the 
battle of Ivry, from Flodden Field to the Armada; all his life he 
was ‘in the midst of wars;’ but at first France was fighting a 
foreign enemy, Germany, Spain, or England; later came civil 
war, the wars of religion, and the massacres of the Huguenots ; 
finally, the long death-struggle between Henri III. and the 
Guises, and the siege of Paris by Henri IV. ... ... All his life 
he had a great love of the poor; but their misery reached its 
zenith in 1590, when during the siege they died, thousands of 
them, from starvation.” The book is largely made up of trans. 
lated extracts from Paré’s works, and it is liberally illustrated 
with most interesting portraits, and views of ancient Paris. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales: an Account of his Career. (Grant 

Richards. 10s. 6d.)—This very beautifully got up red and gold 

volume is precisely what its title-page promises,—an account of 

the career of the Prince of Wales, “including his Birth, Educa. 

tion, Travels, Marriage, and Home Life; and Philanthropic, 

Social, and Political Work.” It is a gathering together into book- 

form of records we have all read piecemeal in newspapers, and 

contemporary memoirs of the official life of the Queen’s eldest son 

and Heir-Apparent. More than this no Life of the Prince published 

in his lifetime could possibly be. And many will be inclined to say 

that this being the case, it would have been better to have pub- 

lished no memoir at all. But after all it seems to us that the 

book justifies its existence. We wereall busy last year reviewing 

the sixty years behind us from the point of view of the Sovereign 

who came straight from the schoolroom to the throne, and won 
her life’s experience while doing her life’s work in the position of 
highest dignity and authority; and now it is not amiss to review 
almost the whole of the period once again from the point of view 
of the Prince, to whom the time has been a long serving of 
apprenticeship to the same calling. When the Prince was five 
years old the question “ Who should educate him?” and how he 
should be educated, seriously agitated not only his father and 
mother, but all the grave and responsible heads in the Kingdom. 
And it is neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to the public to 
be told, in a book from which all the impertinences of the society 
journals are very properly excluded, with what excellent common- 
sense everything was planned and carried out with a view to 
making the future King of England a thorough Englishman, a 
courteous gentleman, a well-informed man-of-the-world, and an 
admirable man of business. The book has, moreover, points and 
passages that suggest thoughts of deeper bearing. It takes us 
through the anxious times of the Prince’s illness and the death 
of the Duke of Clarence, and it dwells with reserved emphasis 
upon his close relation during the years of adolescence with men 
like Dean Stanley and Charles Kingsley. The hearts of Princes 
are, after all, hearts of men, and the great moment at Bethany 
that was so much to Dean Stanley may not have been less to 
the companion he was so earnest to be alone with in that 
hour of solemn impressions. In anecdote the book is not very 
rich, and what it has of this kind belongs almost wholly to 
the years of childhood. Best of all is the Royal nurse’s rebuking 
answer to the Duke of Wellington when he inquired about the 
new-born baby, “Is it a boy?”—‘ It’s a Prince, your Grace.” 
And next best is the Prince’s appeal to the Empress Eugénie to 
beg his father and mother to allow him and the Princess Royal 
to stay on a little longer in Paris after a much-enjoyed visit. 
The Empress suggested that the Queen and Prince Consort would 
not be able to do without their children. But this view of the 
matter seemed absurd to the Prince of Wales. “Not do without 
us! don’t fancy that, for there are six more of us at home; and 
they don’t want us.” One is grateful to the anonymous compiler 
for having put in the jolly verses with which Punch welcomed 
the Prince on his coming into the world :— 


“ Huzza, we've a little Prince at last, 
A roaring Royal boy ; 
And all day long the booming bells 
Have rung their peals of joy. 


And the little park guns have blazed away, 

And made a tremendous noire, 

Whilst the air has been filled since eleven o’clock 
With the shouts of little boys.” 


There are a great many interesting portraits in the book. Some 
of those of the Royal children in infancy are perfectly charming ; 
others delight us by their quaintness. “The Prince in 1859,” by 
the elder Richmond, is a most refined and beautiful piece of work, 
and so is a portrait by Lauchert of the Princess of Wales in 
a diaphanous white dress and scarf. But it is not only the pretty 
and graceful pictures that we like to look through. Some of the 
most prosaic and commonplace of the family groups revive more 
vividly than anything else could, the time and the occasion of 
their production. The pictures from the IUustrated London News 





know how it is—the times are the same, and the two books read 


of |the great ball given in honour of the Prince at the Academy 
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of Music, New York, in 1860, and of the garden party at Marl- 
borough House in 1881, are worth preserving as studies of 
costume. One immortalises the fashion of crinolines, the other 
the day when ladies’ trains resembled the tails of mermaids. 


Indian Frontier Warfare. By Major G. L. Younghusband. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is the first of the 
original compositions in the series of military works now being 
edited by Captain G. H. James, under the auspices of Lord 
Wolseley. Major Younghusband, the author of this volume, has 
restricted himself to an account of warfare upon our Indian Fron- 
tier as it has been carried on during the last twenty-five years ; 
and when we remember that hardly a year has passed during 
that period in which we have not been engaged in some 
frontier expedition, the interest of his subject cannot be 
denied. The value of the author’s book from the point of view 
of instruction is open, however, to a little doubt, and this on 
account of its singularly inconclusive character. It renders 
an excellent and faithful account of a great many important 
and unimportant actions, and points out the strategical reason 
of their success or failure; but as we find, in almost every case, 
that success, as well as failure, has been attained by wilfully 
ignoring recognised principles of strategy, the lesson to be in- 
culcated is rather far to seek. Indeed, Major Younghusband’s 
treatise rather confirms the epigrammatic definition of strategy 
and tactics as “ common-sense,” though he himself proposes to 
show that they deserve to be treated as a more exact science. 
The broad principles of strategy are, according to our author, 
the same all over the world. For example, “no General with any 
pretence to strategical or tactical skill would in European warfare 
and against a civilised foe deliberately divide his forces in the face 
of an enemy of superior numbers. He would eschew wide turning 
movements; he would avoid, if possible, fighting a battle parallel 
to his communications, much less facing his proper rear; he would 
not make a practice of attacking vastly superior numbers in strong 
positions with inferior numbers. He would, in fact, show his 
common-sense, his strategical and tactical knowledge, in studi- 
ously avoiding those very movements and very manceuvres 
which, in Indian warfare, have won us some of our most brilliant 
victories.” Is it well, then, in India, to throw all first principles 
to the wind? No, says the author; but they should be modified 
according to the military capacity of the enemy, and be dis- 
regarded only where his ignorance or want of fighting power 
makes it safe to disregard them. ‘That really brings us back 
to common-sense again as the ultimate rule. And the axiom, 
perhaps, that in Asiatic warfare a British force, however small, 
should always take the rdéle of attacking party. However, Major 
Younghusband’s account of how battles have been won on our 
frontier, in direct defiance of the ordinary rules of the game, if it 
rather weakens our faith in the value of theoretical strategy, is at 
least very interesting reading. he operations described are divided 
by the author under three heads,—mountain warfare, forest war- 
fare, and defensive warfare. Under the first head comes the battle 
of Charasia, won from the Afghans by Sir Frederick Roberts against 
tremendous odds, and also against a universally accepted principle 
of strategy, to wit, that it is extremely dangerous to make a flank 
march in the immediate vicinity, and within striking distance of 
the enemy. In this case, as in that of the retaking of the 
Samana range by Sir William Lockhart in 1891, the audacity 
itself of the form of attack must have contributed not a little to 
the victory. Of forest warfare the author draws his chief illus- 
trations from Burmah, and he devotes some most interesting 
pages to showing how the pacification of Burmah was closely 
modelled upon the operations of the young Republican General, 
Hoche, in La Vendée, Of defensive warfare on the frontier, the 
recent story of Chitral is perhaps the best illustration. In the 
case of Chitral, however, as in many other cases quoted by the 
author, it is impossible not to feel that it was the spirit and not 
the skill of the defenders that won the day. Possibly they made 
the most that could be made of their very poor resources ; but 
there was nothing so very admirable in the disposition of the 
defence that one can compare it with the splendid courage and 
self-devotion displayed by all ranks. The defence of Thobal by 
Lieutenant Grant is more suggestive, but here too the main 
factor of sucess was an audacity almost amounting to reckless- 
ness. In fact, the general moral that we derive from Major 
Younghusband’s work is pretty much in accordance with the fine 
contempt for “theories” professed by Private Mulvaney after 
the taking of Lungtunpen. We must,do the author the justice to 
state that this is not his opinion, and that in some cases, at least, 
he is able to deduce very useful lessons. We should add that his 
chapters on commissariat, transport, and other similar matters 
are not the least important feature of his book, 


The Study of Children, and their School Training. By Francis 


object of this book is to teach teachers and parents how 4, 


observe children with a view to forming a just estimate of wha; 

may be expected from them in the way of mental and 
intelligence, and how to compensate their natural detects tp 
educational care. Dr. Warner explains that in 1838 he was . 
of a committee appointed by the British Medica] Asnosladine 
“ to study school children as to their mental and physical staty " 
and that in the course of the work thus undertaken he si 

enabled to examine individually 100,000 children upon a fred 
plan, taking a written schedule for each child in any one nan 
subnormal, or reported by the teacher as dull or backward” 
and the general results of these observations he has embodied 
in his book, Tables are given of the weight, height, and other 
proportions of normal, well-developed children of various ages, and 
attention is drawn to the many ways in which subnormal, ill-de. 
veloped, and defective children deflect from the normal standards 
A great deal of space is given to the well-developed nervous 
children, who, by the way, are carefully distinguished from the 
children with nervous diseases, though they are very properly 
described as “troublesome children.” “ You will find that they 
are usually quick in mental action ; affectionate, but sometimes 
passionate, gregarious in social habits, and give difficulty in schoo} 
on account of their over-mobility, excitability, fidgetiness, and 
liability to fatigue and headaches.” We rather doubt whether 
many parents or teachers will succeed in noting correctly all the 
“points” of a child,—the exact shape and proportion of its ear 
eye, forehead, hand; the manner in which it holds ity head, 
wrinkles its brow, moves its eyes. But we are sure that there is 
a good deal of comfort and encouragement to be got out of Dr, 
Warner’s pages by any intelligent person practically occupied with 
children who is not already hopelessly pledged to one or other of 
the two great prejudices that divide the world with regard to 
them,—the doctrine that children are no trouble at all if you go 
the right way to work with them, and the belief that all children 
might be made to turn out equally well if people only took 
trouble enough about them. What is especially comforting in 
the book is the extremely practical and common-sense character 
of the very few directions as to the manner in which we should 
act upon what we observe. In the main the book is chiefly occu. 
pied with telling us how to observe, how to distinguish the stupid 
from the careless, the mentally confused from the mentally defec- 
tive, the dull from the unwilling, the nervous from the jll- 
tempered child. But every now and then we come upon such 
passages as the following, which we jump at with a delight akin 
to that of M. Jourdain when he discovered that he had talked 
prose all his life without knowing it: ‘‘I seldom ask a child if he 
has a headache, but often look for the signs of healthy brain- 
strength and activity; or of exhaustion, and direct indications 
of headache.” Or, again, this excellent counsel of non-intervention, 
which might so well be made to apply to our dealings even with 
our grown-up neighbour: ‘ Do not stop a child’s movements 
unless you know why you do so.” Or this sensible recommenda- 
tion of provocation to laughter as a means of averting an explosion 
of overwrought nerves in a fit of passion: “If the child hasadull 
expression, try and make him laugh, and laugh with him, not at 
him; make a joke or tell a short story, and set all the class 
laughing for a moment, to see if he will join in.’ And above all, 
we hope nobody will pass over the remark that “it is generally 
useless to tell a child to look happy.” The book is substantially 
a plea for treating children with the same recognition of individual 
difficulties to be wrestled with that we should all like to have 
accorded to ourselves. And being based upon an elaborate array 
of statistics and diagrams, it may possibly win some measure of 
popular respect. 





James Thomson. By William Bayne. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—The author of “The Seasons” is not 
the most striking or fascinating of “ Famous Scots,” to the useful 
series telling the stories of whom this biography belongs. In 
spite of “Rule, Britannia,” he recalls the porter in his own 
“Castle of Indolence,” fat and “swollen with sleep;” one 
positively likes to believe the tradition of his eating peaches with 
his hands in his pockets. One of the most successful of literary 
Scotsmen who have invaded, or annexed, England, there was 
nothing in his life, regarded simply from the personal point 
of view, that can be considered eventful. Although he was 
disappointed as a lover, a “dearest Miss Young,” to whom 
he made a proposal of marriage, having preferred an Admiral 
Campbell, it may be doubted if, in spite of his latest biogra- 
pher’s repetition of Tennyson’s “loved and lost,’’ he could have 
been absolutely inconsolable when he could write: “ Believe me, 
though happy here as the most beautiful scenes of Nature, 
elegant society, and friendship can make me, I languish to see 
you, and to draw everything that is good and amiable from your 
lovely eyes.”” Thomson was born in a Roxburghshire manse, and it 





Warner, M.D., F.RCP., F.R.C.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 


is not improbable that his early feasting on the scenery with which 
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he became familiar in his childhood prepared him for the position 


hich he ultimately filled as the first of Scottish—and not the 
ce “ of British—descriptive poets. Educated at Edinburgh 
7 ersity, he was “ intended” for the ministry of the Church 
cae But he drifted up to London, possibly—though not 
: pably—with a view to taking ‘‘orders” in the Church of 
. land. There, at all events, he settled. In the first instance, 
siete tutor to a young Scotch Peer. But he got into the 
company of literary men, wrote “ The Seasons” and “ Liberty,” 
which, with all its obvious rhetorical faults, is one of the earliest 
realisations in poetry of the “ Greater England ’ idea, and the 
immortal (for one reason) “ Sophonisba.” He lived happily at 
Richmond Hill in the enjoyment of a sinecure which was 
equivalont to a pension of £300 a year, and of the society of men 
like Pope, Collins, Lyttelton, Mallet, and Quin. There he wrote 
«The Castle of Indolence.” He died prematurely in his 
forty-ninth year of the results of a chill. Mr. Bayne tells 
Thomson's story clearly, carefully, and with sufficient fullness, 
His criticism of his hero’s work and position in British literature, 
if marked less by originality than by conventionality—the com- 
parison between Wordsworth and Thomson is not quite suc- 
cessful—is judicious, though it errs somewhat on the side of 
over-praise. Occasionally Mr. Bayne sinks into what only can 
be accounted banality as when, summing up the controversy as 
to whether Thomson or Mallet wrote “ Rule, Britannia,” he says : 
“No more fitting lyrist than he who sang so admirably and so 
unremittingly of Nature and of man, and the social and indus. 
trial glory of his country, could have composed the unchallenged 
pean of the nation’s greatness.” On the whole, however, this 
is one of the compactest and best written volumes of the useful 
series of biographies to which it belongs. 





The Life and Writings of James Clarence Mangan. By D. J. 
O'Donoghue. (Patrick Geddes and Co., Edinburgh. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. 
O’Donoghue begins his introduction by remarking that ‘‘ to write 
a life of Mangan is one of the most difficult tasks a biographer 
could possibly undertake.” One cause of this difficulty is more 
than admitted, though not stated in so many words,—what Mangan 
said about himself, and he said a geod deal at various times and 
in various ways, cannot be implicitly trusted. He describes, for 
instance, the house in which he lived in Chancery Lane (Dublin) : 
“It consisted of two wretched rooms or rather holes..... 
connected by a steep and almost perpendicular ladder..... 
door or window there was none to the lower chamber.” Such a 
place could not have existed in Chancery Lane, Dublin, any more 
than it could in Chancery Lane, London. Equally impossible is 
his account of his employment in a scrivener’s office. He was 
“bound to one spot from early morning till near midnight ;” 
“amid thick smoke, sulphur, blasphemies, and obscenities 
worse than blasphemies.” It was all fiction the long hours and 
the bad company. The office was conducted by the Rev. R. 
Kenrick for the benefit of his brother’s widow; one of the brother’s 
sons had just left it to study for the priesthood, another was a 
fellow-clerk with Mangan. Both brothers became Roman Catholic 
Archbishops in the States. The greater part of Mangan’s life 
was spent in writing for the Press. He contributed many papers 
to the Comet, a clever newspaper of the time, and afterwards to 
C. G. Duffy’s organ, the Nation. He also wrote frequently in the 
Dublin University Magazine. His verse was of kinds ranging 
from the most doleful elegy to the brightest comedy. We 
lately reviewed at length a selection from Mangan, but will 
now quote from “The Nameless One,” a poem of great power, 
The poet implores his song to tell what he had suffered :— 


** And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Magian and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns. 

But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, ' 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
When death in hideous and ghastly starkness 

Stood on his path, 
And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 
And want and sicknegs, and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 
That no ray lights. 
And lives he still, then? Yes, old and hoary 
At thirty-nine, from despair and woe, 
He lives enduring what future story 
Will never know. 
Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms. ‘Then let him dwell 
He, too, had pity for all souls in trouble 
Here and in hell!” 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. Vol. II. (Hodder and Stoughton. 28s.)—This 
volume contains the Gospels, — the Synoptic Gospels having 
been treated by Professor A. B. Bruce, the Gospel of St. John by 
Professor Marcus Dods. The editor hopes that the whole edition 
will be completed in five years. He adds that the “com- 
mentators have been selected from various churches, and that 








they have in every case been left full liberty to express their 
own views.” ‘The form of the edition is that of the well-known 
work of Dean Alford, a book which, as a whole, has held its place, 
though in respect of most of the particular books the Biblical 
student supplements it from other sources. The dimensions of 
the new editions are to be substantially the same, four—i.e., 
practically five—volumes, Alford’s fourth being divided into two 
parts. But the pages of The Ezpositor’s Greek Testament are 
slightly more capacious than those of its predecessor; while a 
considerable amount of space has been gained by a great 
reduction in respect of the critical matter. In Alford this 
exceeds the text in bulk, much of it being of little import- 
ance. The text in the Ezpositor’s is that known as _ the 
Receptus—our editors do not recognise the term “ traditional ”— 
and only important variations are given. In Matt. xii. 6, for 
instance, ‘I say to you that a greater than the Temple is here,” 
Alford reads wef(ov for the uewv of the T.R. In the critical 
annotation he tells us that Codex Bezae reads ydp for the 3é of the 
T.R., which is supported by Vaticanus and R. Parisiensis, and 
sundry Latin versions. Two variations in Latin versions on rod 
iepod are next mentioned. These might as well have been spared, 
as far as ninety-nine students out of a hundred are concerned. 
On the yefl(ov nearly thirty authorities are given, all but R. 
Parisiensis being for the neuter. In the Expositor’s, on the other 
hand, we have yel{wv in the text, while the annotation gives 
peiQov as supported by Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Bezae, and others, 
and adds pel(wu as a misjudged attempt at correction. The space 
thus saved is given, with much profit, to a more copious annota- 
tion. Of this it is quite impossible to speak in detail; but we 
may say that wherever we have tested it we have found it to be 
all that could be wished. Professor Bruce, to take as an example 
Matt. xiv. 16-21 (Feeding the Five Thousand), while not accepting 
the explanation of the concealed stores being brought out, does not 
repudiate it with scorn, “Even if, as some think, what happened 
was under the moral influence of Jesus, the people present gene- 
rously made the provisions they had brought with them available 
for the company at large, the character of Jesus appears here in a 
commanding light.” He holds that the Gospel of Mark had its 
origin in the recollections of St. Peter, that the Gospel of Matthew 
was probably founded on the Logia of that Apostle, and that “ it 
paints the life image of Jesus in prophetic colours,” that St. 
Luke’s characteristic is idealisation, and that the commonly 
accepted view of its authorship is probably correct. Professor 
Marcus Dods has an admirable summary of the arguments in 
favour of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Chap. 5 gives an easily intelligible conspectus of the question 
of the text. We hope to be able to return to a consideration of 
the edition when it has made further progress. Meanwhile, we 
heartily recommend it to the consideration of Biblical students. 





Modern Problems and Christian Etnics. By W. J. Hocking, 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—These sermons discuss in a 
manly, religious, and common-sensical spirit many of the problems 
that most exercise the minds of average men and women who 
wish to live as Christians without becoming hermits. How we 
are to apply the Spirit of Christ to the morality of our amusements 
(especially play-going), the Sunday question, gambling, war, 
politics in general, our duty to animals, our duty to our children, 
the problems of labour and the problems of city life,—such are the 
matters discussed in a dozen sermons preached on a regular 
monthly Sunday evening set apart by Mr. Hocking for talking to 
his congregation about “ popular” topics. The addresses are 
well worth reading, by some for guidance, and by others, who 
have already made up their mind what part to take, for sympathy 
and encouragement. The sermon on “ the theatre” is the one to 
which one turns instinctively for an example by which to test the 
preacher’s attitude of mind; and ona finds him sound. He 
ignores no facts connected with the stage :— 

“Of the effects of the stage on our English life, it is difficult 
to speak. I know that, as I have previously stated, it has been 
the source of some of our best literature; that connected with it 
have been some of our noblest characters ; that from its proceeds 
many charitable and religious institutions have received in- 
valuable help; that music and art, eloquence and poetry, have 
been mightily strengthened, developed, and ennobled by it. But 
I cannot close my eyes to the fact that it has also mightily 
fostered, encouraged, and produced profligacy, vice, and impurity, 
that in the past it has not been friendly to religious life, religious 
thought, religious reverence—things of the highest importance 
to man, to society, to the world.” 

He quotes and emphasises the remarkable teaching of Fanny 
Kemble as to the dangers of stage-life to a woman’s purity and 
self-respect. And yet he declares that he cannot for a moment 
believe that the evils and the dangers he has recognised are 
“inseparable from histrionic interpretation and histrionic art.’ 
And upon the final question, “Ought a Christian man, or 
Christian woman, to go to the theatre?” he declines to give 
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any answer pretending to be a general rule, meeting it only 
by an adaptation of the Pauline principle, “To him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean,”—and 
of course to him who esteemeth it clean, it is clean. On the 
Sunday question Mr. Hocking is more explicit, and he states very 
admirably the case for the general opening of places of intelligent 
amusement, and the increase—if increase is possible—of facilities 
for escape from London into the country on the day of rest. The 
style of the sermons is easy and colloquial, sometimes a little too 
much so,—as when we are told in the sermon on “ Parental 
Duties ” that there is only one thing Mr. Hocking loves Martin 
Luther for, “and that is, not his theses on the doors of the 
Wittenberg church wherein he defied the Pope—I don’t care an 
old button about those theses—but I love him because he played 
at trundling hoops with his children.” 


Gabriele von Biilow: a Memoir Compiled from the Family Papers 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children. Translated by Clara 
Nordlinger. (Smith and Elder. 16s.)—Gabriele von Biilow was the 
daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt, the elder brother of the 
famous Alexander. She married, in 1821, Heinrich von Bilow, a 
young Mecklenburg noble, who had given up his native State to 
enter the service of Prussia. He was attached in 1816 to the 
Staff of Gabriele’s father, and so made her acquaintance. Love 
very soon followed, though she was but fourteen, but then the 
Humboldt daughters seem to have been not a little precocious, 
for an elder sister, Adelheid, was married at fifteen. It need hardly 
be said that the letters of such a family as the Humboldts, with 
the large circle of society in which they moved, are worth reading. 
The most interesting portion is naturally that which includes 
the time spent by Von Biilow in England as Ambassador. His 
appointment to this post took place in February, 1827. (His 
salary, we are told, was 30,000 thaler, between £4,000 and £5,000, 
with £750 towards the expense of furnishing, which was actually 
nearly £3,000.) Gabriele followed a few weeks later on, reaching 
London on May 18th. Her sojourn lasted for five years. Her 
letters are full of noteworthy things. She is vexed when the Duke 
of Clarence makes a speech about Waterloo without mentioning 
Blucher. She finds London frightfully expensive, admires the 
beauty of the ladies, but is rather overpowered by the stress of 
the “season’s” gaiety. English acting did not please her; it 
seemed “extremely disagreeable and exaggerated in tone and 
gesture.” ‘The actresses have such harsh voicesJand scream so 
loud that I should sometimes like to shut my ears.” As time 
went on she became more reconciled to her position, and goes so 
far as to say of English customs ‘on the whole I like them.” 
In the same letter of which this is the conclusion we find her 
telling how she had been darning stockings on the sly. “My 
heart beat anxiously for fear of discovery: the maids would have 
lost all respect for me had they found me out, and would have set 
me down as a heathen into the bargain, as needlework is not 
allowed on Sundays.” One of her chief friends in England was 
the Duchess of Clarence, who on the death of George IV. became 
Queen. Madame von Biilow was somewhat scandalised at the 
brevity of the mourning for the King. The theatres were closed 
only on the day of his death. Some time afterwards we read of a 
visit to Windsor. The King was good and amiable, and Gabriele 
* came to the end of her resources after sitting next to him at 
dinner and luncheon four days running.” In 1833 she left 
England, to which she did not return, though her husband 
coutinued to hold the ambassadorship for eight years longer. 
His letters contain some interesting notices of the young Queen. 
In 1845 Von Biilow died, his life shortened, doubtless, by over- 
work. Gabriele survived him for many years, dying in 1887 when 
she had nearly completed her eighty-fifth year. Hers was a life 
of much happiness and many sorrows, all portrayed in these 
admirable letters with the greatest simplicity. 


Chauncy Maples, Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa: a Sketch of his 
Life, with Selections from his Letters. By his Sister. (Longmans and 
Co. 7s, 6d.)—Even those who had but the slightest acquaintance 
with Bishop Maples (as was the case with the present writer) 
could not fail to come under the charm of his personality. The 
present volume explains that charm, or, rather—for charm is a 
quality never really explicable—shows it to have been the flower 
of a nature entirely generous and wholesome, intensely human 
in its depth and range of sympathy, with a bountiful endowment 
of the grace of humour, and at the same time a thorough- 
going personal consecration. Chauncy Maples’s work, to which 
he first went out in response to an appeal from Bishop Steere, was 
almost equally divided, in respect of duration, between two 
inland stations, Masasi and Newala, in what is now the German 
sphere, not far north of the Rovuma River, and the island of 
Likoma in Lake Nyasa. In the case of the two first-named 


places, his principal charge was a community of released slaves 
who had been at Zanzibar under the care of the Universities 








7 ia 
Mission since their rescue by British bluejackets. The govern. 
ment, both spiritual and temporal, of these poor creatures, ang 
the converting, as far as might be, of the settlements in which 
they successively lived into centres for the diffusion of Christianity 
and civilisation among the Yao and Makua tribes by whom they 
were surrounded, was Chauncy Maples’s business ; and he pro. 
secuted it with remarkable vigour, devotion, and resource, 
Unfortunately, Masasi was broken up by a raid of the warlike 
Gwangwara, and the numbers of the freed slaves at Newala 
were never considerable. At the latter place, however, the 
colony was more or less under the protection of a friendly chief 
of very superior character named Matola. Over him Maples 
established a powerful influence; and when Bishop Smythies, 
who succeeded Bishop Steere in episcopal charge of the vast 
region undertaken by the Universities Mission in East Centra} 
Africa, wanted a man to develop the new station of Likoma Island 
in Lake Nyasa, and to take some general supervision of the work in 
Nyasaland, it was to Maples, the methods and results of whose 
more limited labours he had watched north of the Rovuma, 
that in 1886 he entrusted this responsibility, with the title of 
Archdeacon. Soadmirably did he fulfil his important trust, ang 
so deep and widespread were the confidence and affection which 
he inspired among his colleagues of the Mission, and all the 
natives with whom he came into contact, that when Dr. Hornby, 
the first Bishop of the separate diocese of Nyasaland, was obliged 
to resign that post through the breakdown of his health, the 
Committee of the Mission unanimously accepted his strong re- 
commendation that Maples should succeed him. After consider. 
able hesitation the offer of the bishopric was accepted. Chauncy 
Maples was consecrated at St. Paul’s in June, 1895, and went 
out, after a brief and hard-worked “holiday” in England, to 
resume, with enhanced authority, the oversight of the workers 
and the people who loved him, But, as will be well remembered, 
he never reached Likoma, being drowned almost within sight of 
it by the swamping of his boat in Lake Nyasa, in a storm through 
which he had pressed on in order to lose no time in getting to 
his post. The well-selected letters contained in this volume 
exhibit a mind full of sublimated natural affection, of religious 
common-sense, of varied and cultivated interests, of patience 
towards almost every form of human weakness except unreality 
—he could not stand being called a Christian hero—and, above 
all, of simple straightforward devotion to the work to which he 
had given his life. 


Early Fortifications in Scotland. By David Christison, M.D, 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 21s.)—There is a good deal of the 
iconoclast in the best sense in Dr. Christison’s work; there is un- 
fortunately also a good deal of Dryasdust. In this substan- 
tial volume, the chapters in which at first formed part of what 
are known as the “ Rhind Lectures in Archeology” for 1894, 
the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland seems 
almost too inclined to run in the teeth of the Oldbuck 
or “ Pretorian” theory of the forts with which Scotland, or at 
least its map, is studded. So far is he from being disposed to 
accept the “ Roman” view of such erections, that he reminds 
his readers in connection with the least questioned of all Roman 
camps :—‘ It was not until 1896 that satisfactory direct evidence 
of Roman occupation at Ardoch was obtained, through excava- 
tions undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Previously its Roman reputation, apart from purely theoretical 
considerations, rested on its rectangular form, and the discovery 
of an inscribed monumental store in the seventeenth century. 
But it was not quite clear whether this stone was found in the 
station, or somewhere near it. The results of the recent excava- 
tions have left no doubt as to the Roman occupation, as, besides 
the discovery of pottery and other relics, it was found that the 
interior had been laid out on the usual plan of Roman stations, 
although from the general absence of stone foundations and the 
presence of innumerable postholes and loughlike excavations for 
sleepers, the buildings appear to have been mainly of wood.” So 
far well, for “ of the eighty-three alleged Roman works, reckoning 
as one the Antonine Vallum with its forts, and including four 
buried ‘settlements’ at which no evidence of fortification has 
been found, only seven have been proved to be Roman by the 
discovery of inscribed stones and other relics.” And the 
sum of the whole matter is: “The scanty evidence of continued 
occupation by the Romans of the country even between the walls 
shows how slight was their hold of Caledonia at any time.” Dr. 
Christison brings, therefore, no prejudices to his study of fortifi- 
cations in Scotland; it is perhaps to be regretted that he had not 
brought to it a more flowing style. His volumeis, of course, how- 
ever, primarily intended for students as painstaking as himself. 
They will appreciate the care with which he has studied such vexed 
questions as vitrified forts and “ motes,” which are sometimes in 
Scotland confounded with. moothills, Dr. Christison has indeed 





produced the manual of his subject. 
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The Life of the Rev. James Morison, D.D. By William 


Adamson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This is a 
painstaking and judicious, though rather too long and detailed, 
piography of a clergyman who will surely be accounted at once 
the gentlest and the most successful of Scotch . heretics.’ Prin- 
cipal Morison was not a very old man at the time of his death ; 
he was Mr. Gladstone’s junior by seven years, and he died in 
1893. Yet, the son of a Secession minister—the body to which 
he belonged having amalgamated with another of the Presby- 
terian Churches is now known as the United Presbyterian 
Church—he was deposed for “heresy” in 1841. The “ heresy,” 
which he had previously published in a tract that had been sup- 
pressed, but was republished without his permission, was his 

roclamation of the doctrine that “ Christ died for the sins of the 
whole world,” and not simply, as is held in ultra-Calvinistic circles, 
for the sins of the elect. The young minister’s father was deposed 
for holding the same opinions as his son, and the latter, from 
the unexpected popularity of his opinions in Scotland, was 
almost foreed to make an addition to the already innumerable 
sects of the country. This “ communion” was ultimately styled 
“The Evangelical Union,” but so completely was it identified with 
its founder that the sect was, until quite recently, when it was 
united with the Congregational Union of Scotland, known as 
the “ Morisonians.” Morison first made Kilmarnock—the scene 
of his deposition—the centre of his labours. But he ultimately 
removed to Glasgow, where he lived, became the head of a 
theological college started in connection with his Church, wrote 
several books expounding his comparatively benignant theology, 
and died, as we have seen, at the age of seventy-seven, long 
after his deposition had been forgotten. His enormous powers 
of work are testified to by an appendix containing his time- 
table for a day which ordinarily began at 3.50 a.m. Morison 
was of a type rare in Scotland, and had more affinity 
with Bishop Leighton than any other Northern theologian. 
Although he had strong opinions—in favour of total abstinence, 
for example—he did not thrust them on others. His biographer 
has done his work loyally and, on the whole, well. But he 
might have excluded from his book the “stale fervours” of the 
old “heresy ” prosecutions. 


Records of Old Times, Historical, Social, Political, Sporting, 
and Agricultural. By J. Kersley Fowler (“ Rusticus”). (Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Fowler, who has already published two 
volumes upon “Old Country Life,” completes a trilogy in these 
“Records.” For about sixty years he lived in Aylesbury, and 
earned more than a local reputation as sportsman and agricul- 
turist. Of Bedfordshire, his native county, he writes with affec- 
tionate diffuseness, and his stories of old times and manners will 
be welcome to many readers. The book has the merit of variety. 
The author describes the posting-days, when the great inns would 
have stables with fifty stalls, and when horses ready harnessed, 
with postboys booted and spurred, were kept in readiness for the 
traveller. In recalling the obstruction and the costliness of turn- 
pikes, he might have found a page for the Rebecca Riots, in the 
Prince of Wales’s infancy, when Punch (who was himself but two 
years old) told his Royal Highness, in baby language, not to cry 
and wet his lace frock because naughty men dressed up like 
naughty women had pulled down the turnpikes in his “ little 
Principality.’ The shameless bribery at elections, and their 
great costliness, are illustrated from documents in the author’s 
possession; but he questions whether “the shameless promises 
to constituents, of Acts of Parliament to carry out the 
vagaries of political faddists are not as potent as personal 
bribery in the good old days.” Mr. Fowler carries the reader to 
Epsom and to Ascot, to steeplechases and cattle-shows, and is as 
much at home in the hunting field as in his judgment of crops. 
Like Arthur Young, his estimate of art is dependent on his 
farming instincts; and he observes that he should scorn to see 
Paul Potter’s “Young Bull” in any decent herd in England. 
“The animal is,” he adds, *‘ such a wretch that I would not have 
allowed him to look over a hedge into the field where my short- 
horns were grazing.” The “ Records” are not free from padding 
or from repetitions, but the claims of the veteran author on 
public attention are stronger than his literary deficiencies. 


Charles Dickens: a Critical Study. By George Gissing. (Blackie 
and Son.)—What Mr. Swinburne justly calls the “matchless 
genius” of Dickens is criticised with knowledge and discrimina- 
tion in this little volume, which belongs to the “ Victorian Era 
Series.” The somewhat finical taste of our time is apt to look 
slightingly on the art, or want of art, displayed by this great 
novelist. His mannerisms, his exaggeration, his love of stage 
effect, and his incoherent plots too often outweigh both with 
critic and reader the transcendent qualities that give a unique 
position to Dickens in our imaginative literature. Mr. Gissing’s 
study of the novelist is a generous eulogy. He deplores his love 





of melodrama; he admits that as a story-teller, if humour be 
subtracted, he would never have gained popularity; he grants 
“the sin, most gross, most palpable, which Dickens everywhere 
commits in his abuse of ‘coincidence;’” but he considers that 
faults like these are insignificant when weighed against his 
knowledge of life and his supreme gift as a humourist. Mr. 
Gissing protests against the notion that Dickens is simply a 
caricaturist. “It seems to me,” he writes, “that in all his 
very best work he pursues an ideal widely apart from that of 
caricature in any sense...... His finest humour, his most 
successful satire, belongs to a different order of art. To be con- 
vinced of this one need but think of the multiplicity of detail, 
all exquisitely finished, which goes to make his best-known por- 
traits.” The author considers that to call Pecksniff or Uriah 
Heep caricatures would be an abuse of language, and yet they 
are rather the products of an imagination always fertile and 
sometimes grotesque, than the lifelike characters we meet with in 
Fielding and Scott. Dickens was a great admirer of Ben Jonson, 
and, like that famous dramatist, delighted, as Mr. Gissing 
acknowledges, in extravagant humours. 


Andrée and his Balloon. By Henri Lachambre and Alexis 
Machuron. (A. Constable and Co.)—A pathetic interest—the 
interest of hope deferred, and of hearts now sickening, it may 
be feared, to despair—attaches to this simple, enthusiastic, and 
not elaborately scientific book, from the pens of men who were 
associated in different ways with Andrée in the work which pre- 
ceded the actual launching of his enterprise. We geta sufficiently 
full account of the life of Andrée and of his experiments, in- 
cluding his abortive attempt in 1896. What strikes one most 
in the book, and especially in the narrative specially contributed 
by M. Lachambre, is the kindly fraternity which bound together 
all who were in any way associated with the remarkable attempt 
to reach the North Pole. Every tenth page or so one reads that 
“champagne sparkled in the glasses” when “something had 
been attempted or something had been done,” which seemed to 
merit a little “celebration.” The book sparkles all through with 
the champagne of brotherhood. Of course, M. Lachambre was 
associated with Andrée immediately after the necessary £7,000 
for the North Polar adventure from Spitzbergen had been sub- 
scribed by the King of Sweden, Baron Dickson, the late Mr. 
Nobel, and one or two others. It came to a question of the 
tissues to be used in the making of Andrée’s balloon. “He felt 
interested in the English and German products, but gave pre- 
ference to the French industry. Finally his choice fell on 
Chinese pongee silk, cemented together in double, threefold, and 
fourfold layers and varnished, this tissue having been advocated 
and experimented with for several years past by M. H. Lachambre, 
to whom Andrée entrusted the construction of the balloon, on 
condition that M. Lachambre should follow the expedition to 
Spitzbergen, where the benefit of his experience would be at 
Andrée’s service.” So it came about that M. Lachambre went to 
Spitzbergen with Andrée, and was with him and his two equally 
daring companions till what most people still fear to be the last. 
The book is written with simple truthfulness, and gives such an 
idea of the new developments of Polar enterprise as before could 
not have been obtained. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop: Correspondence now Published 
in Full for the First Time. With Elucidations by William 
Wallace. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s.6d.)—In the present volume 
the editor makes use of the Lochryan MSS. that were 
employed for the first time with such good purpose by 
the “centenary” editors. The volume does not throw much 
fresh light upon the character of Burns, but of his correspondent 
we gain a likeness that is no longer in outline, The good lady, 
though sentimental, was far from young, and we are spared the 
effusive mixture of piety and love-making that pervades the 
Clarinda correspondence. Mrs. Dunlop gives Burns much sound 
advice and, though less frequently, good criticism, she does not 
soften her language while denouncing the poet’s transgressions, and 
in her moralising mood is apt to become tedious. Her letters are 
very long, and must, it is to be feared, have cost the poet more 
than he could afford in postage; unless, which is probable, the 
wealthy lady contrived, as a woman knows how, to save both his 
pride and his pocket. As a letter-writer Mrs. Dunlop is 
destitute of charm, and it is to be feared that Burns must have 
sometimes grown weary of his monitress. The correspondence 
ceased for many months before the poet’s death and an affecting 
letter written by Burns a few days before the end brought no 
reply. Mr. Wallace’s conclusion that Mrs. Dunlop’s sudden and 
long silence was due to inadvertence does not seem to ussound. A 
woman who had for so long a period taken a motherly interest 
and pride in the poet was not likely to have grown forgetful or 
indifferent without a cause. What that cause was must be left 
to conjecture. 
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Lincoln Cathedral Statutes. Arranged by the late Henry Brad- 
shaw. Edited by Chr. Wordsworth. Part II. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 30s.)—This second part has, for convenience’ sake, 
been divided into two volumes, in which we have an introduction 
running to 290 pages, and a text, continuously paginated, to 888, 
with a copious index, increasing the total to 953. The documents 
extend over many centuries, reaching, indeed, down to the present 
time; for we have a form, dated as late as 1895, for the admission 
of a chorister. Canon Wordsworth, who has taken up in this 
matter a paternal inheritance, supplies an admirable guidance 
through this vast mass of material. It is not easy to choose an 
example which shall indicate the value of what has been thus 
collected and illustrated by him and by the great scholar whose 
work he has taken up. Perhaps the story of the visitation of 
Bishop Alnwick (1437-40) is as good as any. The Bishop found 
the Chapter in a condition of scandalous disturbance. A deluge 
of complaints from all sides poured in upon him. On these, after 
@ very careful inquiry into facts, he adjudicated. Not content with 
this, he went on to lay down a new constitution for the future, a 
task in which he was, naturally, not so successful. Canon Words- 
worth’s judgment on the whole runs thus: “ Knowing what we do 
of the internal life of Lincoln, we do not hesitate to say that 
even in the lowest ebb of spiritual life in the later years of King 
George III. or under the Regency, our Cathedral was in a 
less corrupt and unhealthy state than it was in the days when 
Bp. Alnwick held his visitations.” This agrees only too well 
with the contents of the volume edited by Mr. A. F. Leach for 
the Camden Society six years ago, “ Visitations and Memorials 
of Southwell Minster.” One of the main questions of order was 
the relation of Residentiary and non-Residentiary Canons. The 
very hasty legislation of fifty years ago irredeemably mutilated 
our Cathedral establishments. Something has been done to 
restore them to their proper dignity. But much remains to be 
done. There was a plan of the late Bishop of Lincoln, founded, 
as he believed, on Bishop Alnwick’s Corpus Juris, to reconstitute 
the Chapter asa Conciliwm Episcopi. Might not such a body be 
entrusted with a part at least of the patronage which it is so 
difficult to deal with? The Church historian will find no small 
amount of valuable matter in these two volumes. 


Memories of the Crimea. By Sister Mary Aloysius. (Burns 
and Oates.)—Sister M. Aloysius writes under date December 
1st, 1854: “ We travel in our veils, in the face of England,—no 
disguise whatever.” She expects her correspondent to be 
astonished; that, anyhow, is changed for the better. She and 
her fourteen companions reached Constantinople a day or so 
before Christmas, and were greeted by the message, “ Not wanted 
at Scutari.” This meant “no room,” for wanted they were very 
badly. The difficulty was overcome. Five of the Sisters, the 
author among them, were sent to Scutari. She gives a heart- 
rending account of what she saw there. The cholera was of the 
very worst type. Few cases lasted more than five hours; and 
very few indeed were saved. Two of the Sisters died, one of 
cholera, the other of typhus. It is lamentable to read how these 
devoted women, were slandered by bigots who, it is needless to 
say, were not by any means careful to find out facts before they 
spoke. Still, there are relieving circumstances. A Protestant 
chaplain brings them “a princely present of eggs tied up ina 
handkerchief,” and they make him a return by washing his neck- 
ties, “a process performed under difficulties, the teapot filled with 
boiling water doing duty as a smoothing-iron.” Then we hear of 
Miss Nightingale nursing a Sister through a dangerous attack of 
fever. “One night, while watching by the sick bed, she saw a 
huge rat upon the rafters right over the Sister’s head, and taking 
an umbrella she knocked it down and killed it without disturbing 
the patient.” 


The Prophet’s Mantle. By Christabel Coleridge. (Isbister and 
Co.)—This is a capital story, fully up to the standard of Miss 
Coleridge’s work,—more it is needless to say. The motive is one 
of a fascinating kind, but very difficult to manage with success. 
It is highly interesting to see a man trying to win the love of his 
wife; but how, we ask, do they come to be man and wife without 
that love being already won? Here the difficulty comes in. 
Circumstances have to be contrived which sufficiently account for 
the complication without throwing any discredit upon either 
husband or wife. Miss Coleridge contrives them with fair 
success. We are bound to own that they do not seem very 
probable. A foolishly romantic aunt persuades two young people 
to go through the form of marriage by telling them, each in a 
different way, that it is the only way of setting right some wrong 
that has been done. This being accepted, the story goes on very 
well. We shall not anticipate its interest any further, but 
simply commend it very strongly to our readers. The delicacy 
and good taste, the vigorous drawing of character, the easy 








dialogue, serious or humorous as the circumstances require, arg 
quite admirable. The aunt is excellently done. One feels 9 
desire to shake her, so provokingly foolish is she. George @laq. 
wyn, too, is an admirable figure, and makes us hope that the fates 
were kind to him after all. 


Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching. Edited by 
Frederic Spencer. (Cambridge University Press.)—The twelyg 
chapters of this volume, all of them written by experts jn 
their own line, are most instructive. Greek and Latin, con- 
tributed respectively by Professor W. Rhys Roberts and My. 
J. L. Paton, have the precedence, due, it may be said, to the 
antiquity of their standing as the chief methods of education, 
The editor writes on French and German; Mr. A, S. Way (the 
translator of Homer and Euripides) on English. These four 
chapters represent the subject of language; history anq 
geography have a chapter each; two are given to mathematics, 
and four to various branches of physical science. We are glad to 
see how strongly Mr. Paton, to single out one of the twelve 
essays, insists on good English. The slipshod, ungrammatica] 
stuff which is called by this name, is positively harmful. It goes 
against education. Mr. Paton has a word to say for Latin verse 
under limitations, Turning to another province, we would direct 
attention to Professor Armstrong on the teaching of chemistry, 
He insists strongly on what he calls the “heuristic” method. 
The learning of formule, the chemistry got up out of books, he 
despises. But does he reflect on what the “ heuristic” method 
means to the finance of education? The demands of science are 
bringing the Universities to the verge of ruin. Are the schools 
to go the same way? 


Norman Macleod. By John Welwood. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)— Mr. Welwood dates his introduction from a 
“ Manse,” and therefore permits himself to say what he would 
probably resent were it said by any one else. We do not see that 
ministers are more out of the race now than in former times, 
We venture to say that more are known by reputation to the 
world than have ever been known before. The story of Norman 
Macleod’s life is adequately told. It may be doubted whether he 
was quite as great a man as he is here figured. Thoroughly 
large-hearted, with a great gift of sympathy, and the keenness of 
intuition in dealing with men which sympathy gives, but impul- 
sive and apt to pass hasty judgments. A man who took up the 
position that he did in the Disruption should have known better 
than to talk of the help given to Maynooth as a “terrible” 
measure. And he should not have been carried away by the pre- 
tentious “ Evangelical Alliance,” a narrow, one-sided affair from 
the beginning. That he had a genuine gift of eloquence cannot 
be doubted. To say that its power depended much upon the 
viva vow and the potent personality of the man is to say no more 
than is true of many of the greatest orators,—of Mr. Gladstone, 
to name one of many. It is curious to find the Queen writing 
of the first sermon that Norman Macleod ever preached before 
her at Balmoral that it was “entirely extempore.’ He had 
preached it jifteen times before. No one would blame him, but 
the meaning of the word “‘extempore” must be enlarged. 

The Land of the Castanet: Spanish Sketches. 
field-Taylor. 


By H. C. Chat- 
(Gay and Bird.)—We need not stop to criticise 
the introductory chapter. We can only wish that Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor's hopes for the future of Spain will be realised. (It isa 
little hard on Espartero with “ O’Donnell, Serrano, and the 
Carlist pretenders.”) The sketches that follow of cities and men 
are sufficiently vigorous. He goes to lunch with Castelar, and 
gives us an interesting picture of that eloquent Republican. He 
pictures Spanish society, and gives an opinion not enthusiastic 
on Spanish women. They know very little, are fierce politicians, 
are not very handsome, but whatever they are, or are not, are 
not “new.” After spending some time in Madrid, we are taken 
to Seville. The bull-fight does not please him, It has de- 
generated. “It is no longer a sport for gentlemen alone.” 
Professionalism has ruined it, us it promises to ruin other things. 
Seville rejoices in cock-fighting as well as in the bull-fight. 
More to English taste is ‘ Pelota,” a kind of racquets, or rather 
fives, the hand and arm being fitted with a basket-work scoop. 
Cordova and Granada and other places are visited, and the book 
finishes with what we may call a sympathetic chapter on 
Gibraltar. Our American traveller is not sorry to find himself 
again among kinsfolk. 


The Papal Conclaves. By the Rev. A. R. Pennington. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This volume, reprinted, with additions, from the 
Quarterly Review, gives an excellent account of its subject. 
Fresh sources of information are now available, the Italian 
archives being now accessible to students. Some day an 
exhaustive account of the Conclaves from the beginning will be 
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se 
published. Here we have a sketch, filled in with a few details 
The veto of the three Powers (Austria, France, and Spain) is a 
strange thing, certainly illogical when we consider what the 
Conclave is supposed to be and to do. In 1828 Austria excluded 
Cardinal Severoli, who, however, had his revenge by nominating 
Della Genga at the request of the majority. In 1831 Spain 
yetoed Giustiani, who was supposed to be favourable to the claim 
of Don Carlos to the Succession. Pius IX. ‘would have been 
vetoed by Austria but that the Cardinal who brought the docu- 
ment was too late. There are some curious facts about the 
Cardinals. The practice of appointing mere lads to the office 
lasted long. Clement XII., who was elected in 1730, made 
Tuigi di Borboni a Cardinal at the age of eight; even in this 
century Pius VII. gave the office to another Luigi di Borboni at 
twenty-three. A Pope may bea layman. Adrian V. actually died 
without receiving any orders, election being in theory ordination 
by the Holy Ghost. 


The National Movement of the Reign of Henry III. By Oliver H. 
Richardson. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Richardson, who is Pro- 
fessor of History in Drury College (Springfield, Mo.), has 
given us here a useful volume. In his first chapter he traces 
the causes in Church and State which developed the national 
feeling of Henry’s reign, and goes on thence to describe what we 
may call the extraneous influence of the friars, with whose work 
we may associate the important personality of the patriot Bishop 
Grosseteste. The second chapter discusses various personal and 
other influences which were at work: the alienation of London 
from the King, the changed attitude of Simon de Montfort, the 
denationalisation of the State and the Church, the latter falling 
more and more under the Papal power. The third chapter gives 
asketch of the conditions under which the actual conflict took 
place. “The Barons’ War was essentially a war of principles, 
and its permanent results lay along the line of constitutional 
progress. The Revisions of Oxford were in advance of those of 
Runnymede in so far as they were a legitimate elaboration of the 
latter’s fundamental principles ...... and laid a stress un- 
known before upon the inalienable rights of native Englishmen, 
and upon the unity of England.” 


New Essays towards a Critical Method. By John Mackinnon 
Robertson. (John Lane.)—It is not easy to see what Mr. 
Robertson means by a “‘critical method.” He gives us his views, 
ethical and literary—the literary being preferable, we cannot 
but think, to the ethical—on various writers of the nineteenth 
century, with incidental references to others. These views 
deserve attention, but we see no special principle running 
through them,—nothing, in short, that elevates them from 
occasional utterances into a harmonious and self-consistent science. 
“Poe” is distinctly good, though we could have wished that the 
writer had confined himself to the appreciation of Poe’s literary 
powers. So is ‘‘Coleridge.” We are less pleased with “ Shelley ” 
and “Keats.” The depreciatory estimate of ‘“ Adonais” 1s par- 
ticularly distasteful. ‘“ Where Milton’s rhetoric,” he says, com- 
paring “ Adonais ” with “ Lycidas,” “is august and golden, Shelley’s 
is hysterical, almost bombastic.” ‘ Wordy and theatrical,” he 
calls it a little further on. Of course it suffers from comparison 
with “Thyrsis” and “In Memoriam,” for it does not express a 
personal grief, but it is full of splendour and power, and, we 
should say, less academical than “ Lycidas,” with its too familiar 
classical properties. But it is endless work to criticise a critic. 


Newfoundland in 1897. By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a “ Jubilee ” volume, 
and naturally has a Jubilee tone. Whatever discount, however, 
we may be inclined to take off on this score from Dr. Harvey’s 
rose-coloured description of Newfoundland, political and financial, 
we may heartily congratulate the Administration of the Colony 
on the advance that has been made since the monetary crisis of 
1894, The Revenue for the year ending June 30th, 1896, showed 
an increase of more than £40,000. The railway is within a short 
distance of being finished, and has been substantially constructed. 
The public debt is not excessive, being but £12 per head, while 
the taxation is moderate. The resources of the country in 
minerals, &c., are large, and the climate—so Dr. Harvey assures 
us—is tolerable. Then there is abundance of sport to be got. 
Altogether, the “oldest Colony” has a good many advantages, 
and even charms. The great grievance is in the French rights. 
These will have to be endured, though they must be kept within 
the strictest limits of the language of the Treaty. Dr. Harvey 
sketches the history and the present condition of Newfoundland 
in a very interesting volume. 


Among the Dark-Haired Race in the Flowery Land. By Samuel 
B. Drake. _ (K.T.S.)—Mr. Drake, who is in the service of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, gives us some very interesting 





accounts of his experiences in Southern Shan-si. Among them is 
the account of his helping six Chinese to break the opium habit, 
—a difficult task on account of the distressing ailments that the 
absence of the drug bringson. We see that the use of tobacco 
was allowed, and was even a help. It was used when the 
craving came on. The account of ministering to the famine- 
stricken may also be mentioned, and the sketch of a native 
preacher. The “Causes of Suicide” is a curious chapter. The 
Chinese seem to have the same way of thinking that leads to the 
Japanese practice of “Happy Despatch.” “In the majority of 
cases of suicide brought under my notice the motive assigned by 
the natives for the act has been the desire to bring disgrace or 
financial loss, or both, upon another.” The picture of the diffi- 
culties against which the Christian missionary has to struggle is 
vivid, but the prospect, it is clear, is not considered to be without 
light. 


Two little volumes may be mentioned together :—The Mornings 
of the King of Prussia, Translated from the French by Colonel 
S. H.C. Inglefield. (Gibbings and Co.)—The “ King of Prussia” is 
Frederick the Great, and the ‘‘ Mornings” are a kind of political 
testament, giving the King’s counsels to those who should succeed 
him. Some have attributed the authorship to Voltaire, and it 
must be owned that there are passages which incline us to agree 
with them, ‘I tell you without doubt that in forming a Kingdom 
it is never wrong to take territory, and only surrender when one 
is absolutely compelled to do so.” “ Religion is absolutely neces- 
sary in a Kingdom...... but a King would be unwise to 
permit it to interfere with the duties of the State...... 
Should he desire to make a treaty with other Powers, and bears in 
mind that he is a Christian, all is lost.” Was the King so 
cynical? or may we not rather see the irony of Voltaire P—— 
Criticisms, Reflections, and Mawims of Goethe. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by W. B. Rounfeldt. (Walter Scott.) 





Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. By John Smith. 
(Ideal Publishing Union.)—This is a reprint of a volume 
published some forty years ago, now republished as part of the 
“Vegetarian Jubilee Library.” It would be useless to criticise 
Mr. Smith’s arguments. They have been stated and answered 
again and again. With whom the logical victory rests it is im- 
possible to say; practically the habits of mankind remain un- 
changed. There are races which can never become vegetarians, 
the Esquimaux, for instance. There are others, as the Hindoos, 
which will never become flesh-eaters. We wonder whether the 
editor of this little book happened to see a volume which was 
reviewed some years ago in these columns. In that the practice 
of eating farinaceous food was condemned with no less emphasis 
than Mr. Smith employs in condemning flesh. All mankind, con- 
tended this new diet-reformer, was to live upon nuts, 


Watched by Wolves, and other Anecdotes of Animals. By Lindon 
Meadows. (Roxburghe Press.)—The first of these stories is a 
very well told experience of the Backwoods. By “well told” we 
especially mean told in such a way as to impress the reader with 
the sense of the narrator’s veracity. The same characteristic is 
to be seen in the book generally. The wolves are Canadian 
wolves, who besiege the narrator and his horse—the behaviour 
of the horse is admirably described—in an old shanty. The tale 
of the elephant who was cured of his naughtiness by an electric 
shock is another good story, and there is a specially generous 
description of the goings-on of a lady spider. These gentle 
creatures have a habit cf killing and eating their husbands, we 
presume when the stock of flies grows short. 


Whitby: Past and Present. By Robert B. Holt. (Copas and 
Co.)—This is a pleasant little book which tells us what we 
want to know about Whitby as it is and as it was. Mr. Holt 
goes back to days before Whitby became fashionable, when a fat 
goose could be bought for half-a-crown and butter fell sometimes 
to 6d. per pound. Herrings were tena penny, and cod and ling from 
2d. to 4d. the pound. Whitby, indeed, was not behind the march of 
progress. The Whitby and Pickering line was one of the earliest 
made in England. It was 24 miles long, and, though nine bridges 
had to be built, cost only £80,000. (The average price of English 
railways per mile is more than half.) There is an interesting 
chapter on “Curious Customs,” and a short account of the 
great Abbey. 


New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. By William Gisborne. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a “‘ revised and 
enlarged edition” of a work published in 1886. It is carried 
down to the present time. Mr. Gisborne points out with perfect 
truth that the history of New Zealand has been full of difficulties 
and complications, and that the problems which its statesmen 
have had to solve have been of a difficult character. Of the 





names which occur in the course of the work, the best known to 
English readers will be Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Bishop 
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Selwyn, Sir George Grey, the “Maori King” (Tawhiao), Sir 
George Bowen, Sir Julius Vogel, Lord Rosmead (Sir Hercules 
Robinson), Lord Stanmore (Sir Arthur Gordon), Lord Onslow, 
and the Earl of Glasgow. 

Progress in the Reign of Queen Victoria. By the Very Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—In this very eloquent 
lecture Dean Farrar gives a vivid sketch of the advances in 
civilisation, knowledge, power, and wealth made by this country 
during the sixty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Often as the 
same subject has been treated during the last six months, it 
would not be easy to find a better summary. The profits of the 
sale are to go, we may take the opportunity of saying, to the 
“ Canterbury Cathedral Thirteenth Centenary Fund.” 

Arabic Vocabulary for Egypt. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)—For those who do not intend to go deeply into the 
language, but desire to pick up just enough Arabic to 
get along with in Egypt, this is exactly the book. It 
contains a few simple rules of grammar, very clearly and con- 
cisely explained, a small collection of the commonest idiomatic 
expressions, with both their literal translation and English 
equivalent, and an English-Arabic vocabulary. It is of a handy 
size to carry about in the pocket. 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of another 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Historical Guides” (Grant Richards). 
This volume bears the title of Cities of Belgium. Mr. Grant Allen 
counsels the tourist to visit the cities in this order: Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp. He further advises that while giving 
a week to the capital, he should allot not less than three or four 
days apiece to the other cities. These ‘‘ Guides” are an addition 
of the greatest value to the apparatus of travel. 

Angling Done Here. By W. Carter Platts. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—This is a series of amusing sketches of fishermen and 
their craft, their virtues, and their weaknesses, especially their 
tendency to adorn their tales. The humour is sometimes a 
little too broad for our taste; there are things which are not 
suitable for jokes. Still, the book is harmless on the whole, and 
certainly funny, somewhat in the fashion of American fun. 





[PY PEWRITING WANTED. 


Terms, 10d. a Thousand Words, inclusive. 





Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Luoyp Square, W.C. 


Complete in FOUR VOLUMES. Price 15s. each net. 


For Fifty-Two Weekly Numbers, £2 12s. net. For Four Volumes, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, £3 net. For Four Volumes, half-moracco, £3 12s, net. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
THE CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Edited by WiLt1am Watson, F.R.H.S., Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


With 316 Coloured Plates, Printed in the finest style of Workmanship, 
from Designs Drawn and Coloured with minute care direct from Living Plants, 
The AtnHenxuoM of April 9th, 1898, says :—** We have here a usefal book of re- 

ference and not a mere pretty book ‘which conveys little or no information...... 

We do not hesitate to commend it strongly to the notice of the amateur and 

lover of flowers.” 

‘“**Favourite Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse’ will find many patrons.” 
** Will be coveted by all and purchased by many.”—STANDARD. —Times. 
** We wish that everybody who takes a pride in his garden could afford a copy 
of this beautifal work.” —DatLy CuRonicieE, 
“Very delightful and useful, both for amateurs and professional gardeners.”’ 
—Pau MALt Gazetre, 


First and Second Series. Coloured Plates. 


In Pocket-book form, size 64 by 4} in., in limp cloth, gilt, round corners, 
price 7s. 6d. each; also in French morocco tuck, with Pocket and 
Blotting Book for Specimens, price 10s. 6d. each. 


WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOSSOMS. 


POCKET GUIDES TO THE BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S 
Each with 130 Coloured and 23 Black and White Plates, with clear descriptions 
of the various species. 

“* This is just the little book which every true lover of that particular phase of 
natural beauty, namely wild flowers, delights to find in his pocket when rambling 
along country lanes, The delicately-tinted illustrations are absolutely true to 
their rrowing counterparts. * —— LIVERPOOL MERcoRY. 





With ‘Full- eet > Frontispiece and, Picture Initials. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢ 


RED COAT ROMANCES. ‘By E. LIVINGSTONE 


PRESCOTT. 
** Will be intensely popular in all grades of the sorvics, but its deep human 
interest fits it for an infinitely wider circulation.’ *_OHESTER Courant. 


With Portrait it Frontispiece. ae “Red a and Black Ti Title. 
Crown dv», cloth, 3s. 6d, 


STORIES FROM DANTE. By Nortey Cuzster. 


Gustave Doré Illustrations. 
** Well calculated to awaken such interest as will lead to a closer acquaintance, 
in riper years, with the great Florentine and his immortal poem.’ 
—GLascow HERALD. 


A Complete Catalogue | may be had on application. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London. 











ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


Just published, small crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. Testi- 


monies of Personal Experience. By the BisHor or Ripon, 
Tan Macuaren, Rev. Canon Knox Lirrtr, M.A., Rev. R, 
Horton, D.D., Rev. Joun Ciirrorp, D.D., Rev. Hue Price 
Huaues, M.A., and others. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? By “ Scors. 


BURN.” Contents: Socialism, Justice, Class, Equality, Private 
Property, Machinery, Monopoly, Liberty, Religion. 











Feap. 8vo, ls. net; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. By the 


Worshipful Chancellor R. S. Ferauson, F.S.A. Illustrated 
by Alexander Ansted. (Vol. XV. of “ English Cathedrals,”) 


* Thove i is no better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Next week, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LOOMS OF TIME: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. Huau Fraser, Author of “ Palladia,” &c. Illus. 
trated by Lancelot Speed. 


a, Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUL OF HONOUR: a Story of 


To-day. By Hessa Srrerron, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” &e. 


Just published, pott 8vo, 1s. net; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


THE FORTY DAYS OF THE 


RISEN LIFE. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


** A choice little volume, pervaded by a spirit of cultured devotion.” 
—Methodist Times, 


~ Just published, crown BVO, gilt top, 5s. 


Companion Volume to “The Clock of Nature.” By the ihe 
Huau Macmi.uan, D.D eS 
** An extremely beautiful series......Vigour of thought. pretic power, and wiss 
Christian teaching, make this a memorabl» book,’ '—Irish Presbyterian, 


SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 


By the Rev. W. Ropertson Nicoun, M.A., LU.D., Editor of 
“ The Expositor’s Bible,” &c. (Vol. XIX. of “The Gospel and 
the Age” Series. List of other Volumes sent post-free.) 


‘This is a very valuable book, in some ways a noble book...... instinct with 
life, conviction, fervour, sympathy, enthusiasm.” —Scottish Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 


MODERN LIFE: a Companion Volume to “The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Life.” By Sroprorp A. Brooks, M.A., 
Author of “ Karly English Literature,” &c. [In the press. 


OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. By 


Dean Farrar, Dean Purey-Cust, and Others. Illustrated 

by Herbert Railton and Others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, gilt tops, 

7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—ST. PAUL’S, YORK, ELY, NORWICH, ST. 
ALBANS, SALISBURY, WORCESTER, EXETER. 


Vol. II. —WESTMINSTER, CANTERBURY, DURHAM, 
WELLS, LINCOLN, WINCHESTER, GLOUCESTER. 


**No more accurate descriptions of the English Cathedrals shave been printed 
than those in this interesting and beautifully prepared series.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 




















SECOND ‘THOUSAND, crown aa gilt top, 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF BISHOP THOROLD. With a Portrait, 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor or 
WINCHESTER. 

“There are few books better for a present Saaean We have very seldom read a 
more excellent tre atise on the conduct of life.’ *—British Weekly, 


~ Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


PERPETUA: a Story of the Persecution 
of the Early Christians. By the Rev. 8. Barine-GouLp, 
M.A., Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. 


ile =: detent piece of work, "—Daily Chronicle. 
2 A really beautiful story.’ *—Graphic. 


THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE: an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature in 
the Sacred Writings. By Ricuarp G. Movuuton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago ; 
formerly Lecturer in Literature under the Local Lectures 
Syndicate of the University of Cambridge. 
“A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings......We heartily recom- 
mend this book.” —Daily Chronicle. 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WITH PEARY NEAR THE POLE. 


‘ivinp AstruP. Illustrated with Sketches and Photo- 
pty is the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 

3. 6d. 

Mr gn was a great personal friend of Lieutenant Peary, and accompanied 


that intrepid pioneer on his two expeditions northward. Taking care to avoid a 


etition of the scientific story of their travels, he has devoted himself to giving 
repetition o 
us a vivid pi 


cture of the adventures that befell their parties, of the wonderful 
life they le 


d, the strange animals and the stranger people they encountered, 

LADY JEZEBEL. By Fercus Home, 

Author of “The, Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. . 

The clever author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” has a no less at- 


; in ** Lady Jezebel,” who guards her horrible and loathsome secret 
ee that it is ieaponiule for the reader to guess it until the author comes 


to his assistance. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By 


Grant ALLEN, Author of “ What’s Bred in the Bone,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr, Grant Allen has achieved a distinct success in the field of imaginative 
literature......He has in fact given us a novel that contains originality, humour, 


nd pathos.”"—Mforning Post, : 
ary ‘work of great power, well sustained interest, and conspicuous literary 


merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 


THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. 


Rosert Bucuanan, Author of “ God and the Man,” 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The influences making for a revival of religion are here put by Mr. 
Buchanan with terrible force.” —Literature. ee: 
“Full of suggestiveness. A skilful piece of argument,”’—Birmingham Gazette. 
“The story is an admirable specimen of fiction, original in conception and 
masterly in its development.”—Manchester Courier, 


THE KEEPERS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Epaar Jerson, Author of “Sybil Falcon,” “The Passion 
for Romance.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Absorbingly interesting.”—Scotsman, b. : 
“It poems ranks among the powerful and original books of the one, 4 
—Star. 


THE VIRGIN OF THE SUN. A Tale 
of the Conquest of Peru. By GrorGe Grirriru, Author of 
“The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Valdar, the Oft-Born,” 
“Men Who have Made the Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood, 6s. 

“The characters are true to life, and are drawn with the writer’s character- 
istic strength and tinish,’—Dundee Advertiser. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION, 


THE HOPE OF THE FAMILY. By 


Atruonse Daupet. ‘Translated by Levin Carnac. 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. [ Shortly. 
The Pall Mall Gazette on the French Edition :—" Is destined, we think, to rank 

among the very best of his novels.” 


“Is to be claseed among Daudet’s better works, In his best style.” 
—Iiterature. 
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PAUL BECK: the Rule-of-Thumb Detec- 
tive. By M. McDonnett Bopxry, Q.C. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Paul Beck, the Rule-of-Thumb Detective, is an Irish Sherlock Holmes, with a 
very original yet logical method for the detection of crime. Hitherto we have 
had every species of detective except the Irish one, and it has been reserved for 
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Notice.—With this week’s “ Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


LIvgRARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is no “ latest intelligence of the war.” News of 
the battle off the Philippines, which should come first, 
had not arrived when we went to press, and the remaining 
“news” sent over from New York in reams is most of it un- 
founded. The newspapers there feel a necessity for feeding 
the public excitement, and publish anything which reaches 
them, true or false, without sifting, and without caring if the 
intelligence is contradictory. The general confusion as to 
facts is increased by the efforts—reasonable and praiseworthy 
efforts—of the Departments in Washington to keep their plans 
secret, and by the determination of the Spanish Government 
that nothing unfavourable shall be published so as to 
diminish public enthusiasm. Weare not quite sure, moreover, 
that “strategic messages” are unknown devices either 
in Washington or Madrid. Our readers will, we think, do 
well to disbelieve all messages from Cape de Verde, where the 
Portuguese Government is in a very “tight place,” being 
bound to do things which it has no means of doing, and also 
messages about the movements of American battleships. Mr. 
Long is not the man to warn the enemy. 


War was formally declared by Congress on Monday, to 
date from April 23rd, and all prizes taken before that day 
will be restored. Fortunately no lives had been taken, as 
even an Act of Congress signed by the President will not 
entirely restore vitality to a corpse. The scenic outburst of 
force in action which the newspapers, both in America and 
England, appear to have expected, has not, however, occurred. 
Havana is blockaded by a small fleet, and is being filled with 
Spanish troops; some new fortifications at Matanzas have 
been destroyed by shells “with great loss of Spanish life ; ” 
some prizes have been taken; and an American officer of 
the exceptionally smart type has been landed in Cuba to 
organise and encourage the native insurgents. For the 
rest everything is as yet “intended” only. It is in- 
tended to land five thousand men on a point in Cuba, 
fortify it, and through that gap in the defences to pour 
in arms for the insurgents and food for the “Concen- 
trados” who are starving. It is intended to form an army 
of fifty thousand men at Chickamauga, and when it is 
formed, to attack Havana by sea and land, afterwards 








making the capital 4 base for the subjugation of the whole 
island. It is intended finally to enlist a reserve force of four 
handred thousand men, who will be carefully organised and 
gradually trained; but all these things take time, and the 
land war should not commence till mid-September. It will 
not, for the President yields to the organisers, unless public 
impatience overbears the experienced men. In that event, 
the Americans will probably crush the Spaniards by throwing 
masses of men into the island, and, after expending a third 
of their number, drowning all resistance in blood. 


It is impossible as yet to see what the Spaniards are doing. 
The theory is that a squadron is on its road to bombard the 
American cities on the coast, Boston more especially; but 
there is no proof of this, the telegrams about warships seetr 
passing being untrustworthy. It is possible that there iw’ 
such a squadron, and that all the telegrams from the Cape de 
Verde are falsities intended to hide from Americans the fact 
that the fleet there collected has sailed; but the Spaniards 
keep their secrets well. It is equally possible that no 
squadron has started, that the coal difficulty has been 
found insuperable, and that Cuba is to be left to defend 
itself. We thought last week that we saw convincing 
evidence of the adoption of this plan—much the wisest, 
as Americans may weary of a long war—but this week 
we content ourselves with saying that the naval policy 
of Spain is the uncertain factor in the situation. The 
Americans are obviously uneasy about it, and are watching 
their coast with the swift liners which they have purchased 
from the shipping companies and armoured in a way for war. 
Whatever the Spanish plan, the pause in visible action has 
created an impression, possibly erroneous, that the war will be 
a dreary and protracted affair. 


There seems to be some certainty about the news from the 
Philippines. The squadron which the Americans keep for 
the protection of their interests in China has undoubtedly 
left Hong-kong to attack Manilla, and the Spanish Admiral, 
with his squadron, has left harbour to intercept the invaders. 
A battle is therefore expected to-day or to-morrow, on which 
the fate of the islands will depend. If the Spaniards win, the 
colony will sink back into quiescence, but if the Americans, 
Manilla, which is badly fortified, must surrender, and the 
natives, rising in insurrection, will for a time govern them- 
selves. As the Americans cannot keep the islands, and as all 
the Great Powers desire them, their ultimate fate is one of 
the most curious problems of the war. 


The Spanish Minister of Finance says that people are far 
too pessimist about the finances of the country, and that 
Spain has resources suflicient for the war. Her ordinary 
accounts for the year show a small surplus, the revenue being 
thirty-four and a half millions, and she can raise extraordinary 
means for war. He proposes to do this by raising an imme- 
diate loan of £4,000,000 on the security of the quicksilver- 
mines, by calling on the Bank of Spain to issue notes, by 
compelling taxpayers to pay a year’s dues in advance, by 
covering the outstanding Floating Debt by an issue of 
Treasury bonds, by asking advances from the holders of 
State monopolies, and by creating Rentes without limit. 
Of those proposals, all of which will be accepted, three, 
the anticipation of revenue, the issue of more bank- 
notes, and the emission of Rentes, ought to raise 
considerable sums; but paper, if over-issued, soon sinks, 
and the Rentes must be sold at ruinous prices. Spain, 
however, which need not pay her troops except in driblets, 
which has finished buying ships, which cannot resupply her 
colonies, and which has no reason to dread invasion, need not 
pay away enormous extra sums. We are alla little deceived 
about this by the example of Britain and America, which in 
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war-time obtain all their extra force through lavish expendi- 
ture. If the Madrid Treasury can raise an extra million a 
month for the first year of the war it will get along fairly 
well. In the last resort the service of the Debt must be 
suspended. 


A Blue-book has been issued full of despatches about the 
German seizure of Kiao-chow and the Russian lease of Port 
Arthur. The two stories run together chronologically in a 
bewildering fashion, but the English reader may skip the 
German half. He knows all about that, and knows it 
accurately. The Russian half is more interesting because it 
shows that the Russian Foreign Minister, Count Maravieff, 
did on March 15th pledge himself and the Czar to 
leave Port Arthur open, and did on April Ist with- 
draw that pledge “‘ because Russia could not abuse the 
lease which has been granted her by a friendly Power to 
arbitrarily transform a closed and principally military port 
into a commercial port like any other.” The British answer 
to the despatch recording this cynical breach of faith is not 
in the collection of papers, but of course the real answer is 
the lease of Wei-hai-wei. We have commented on these docu- 
ments elsewhere, and need only add that the current state- 
ment that British ships went out of Port Arthur at Lord 
Salisbury’s bidding is untrue. All that Lord Salisbury did 
when M. de Staal remonstrated against their presence was to 
say that the orders had been issued by the Admiral in com- 
mand of the fleet in those waters, and that they would 
probably soon move. As a matter of fact they had moved 
before the complaint reached Lord Salisbury. The remon- 
strance was caused by an impression universal among Russians 
that the British meant to seize Port Arthur. 


The partition of China in reversion has advanced a step, 
Japan having demanded that the territory opposite Formosa 
between the sea and the hiils shall not be alienated without 
her consent. The present position, therefore, is that nobody 
openly wants China to break up, but that if it does break up, 
Russia will take the Northern provinces, England the valley 
of the Yangtse Kiang, France the Southern provinces, 
Germany Shantung, and Japan the districts opposite 
Formosa but outside the Yangtse Valley. The remainder, 
it may be presumed, will govern itself. That is a pleasing 
arrangement, but we should like to know what is to become 
of Thibet. With that lofty plateau in Russian hands India 
would be untenable. 


The Standard publishes the opinion of a diplomatist 
at Vienna which seems to us worthy of attention. He 
says that Continental statesmen are really alarmed by 
this war because they think it will compel the United States 
to make of themselves a great naval Power, which would impose 
its will on the Old World in matters of trade and navigation, 
and ultimately produce the conflict between the Old World 
and the New which Count Goluchowski prophesied. It is 
quite certain that Continental statesmen are greatly irritated 
by the war, and that they fear the result upon trade sketched 
out by the diplomatist, but they also fear, greatly fear, 
another thing, an alliance of the English-speaking peoples 
which would be too strong for the rest of the world. Per- 
haps, however, they are a little premature. We have not 
forgotten how in 1863 the Continent prophesied that the 
Union would turn itself into a great military State, or how in 
1865, after Napoleon quitted Mexico, all thoughts of war died 
out in the United States, and the “ million of heroes ” return- 
ing to civil life devoted themselves to industry and log-rolling 
for pensions. It was a wonderful spectacle, part admirable, 
part comic, and part tending to deepen doubters’ cynicism. 
Men who were ready to die for their country and who did risk 
death were ready to kill Congressmen if they refused to tax 
the people to provide them pensions. 


On Tuesday “The London Gazette Extraordinary” was 
issued containing the Qneen’s Proclamation of Neutrality. 
The Proclamation begins by quoting the provisions of a 
Treaty with the United States under which we are bound to 
prevent the fitting out of any vessel intended to be used 
against any Power with which we are at peace, and also to 
prevent our ports being used as naval bases. It next quotes 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. Finally, the Home Secretary 
writes a letter to all the chief Departments of State, which lays 
down definite rules as to the observation of neutrality. The 


: aria’ 
chief of these are that if a war-vessel of one of the belli 
gerents puts into one of our harbours it shall only ae 
twenty-four hours after necessary repairs, and that pa 
sufficient coal shall be supplied her to carry her to the mats 
port of her own country or any nearer destination. It jg also 
laid down that no prizes may be brought into our ports, Th. 
Proclamation is, of course, common form, and does not, and 
is not meant to, favour either belligerent in the slightest 
degree. But though it looks simple as well as fair, doubtfaj 
questions are sure to arise under it. If, and when, they do 
we trust that the representatives of the countries concerned 
will consider the matters in controversy in dry light and not 
in white heat. 


We greatly regret to notice that there has been a Plague 
riot in Jullundhur (Punjab), for this reason. We received 
information a week ago that rioting was probable, and that 
public feeling in the Punjab is dangerously excited about the 
Plague rules. So deeply do these rules offend the population 
that when they were published in Delhi, before any case hag 
appeared, many thousand families quitted the city, The 
people are not afraid of the disease, which comes or not 
“according to the will of God,” but they hold inspection, 
segregation, and examination after death to be insulting 
intrusions upon their privacy, which is the foundation 
of their honour. So keen is the feeling, that officers 
of great experience and deeply humanitarian opinions 
doubt gravely whether the Government ought not to 
let the people die rather than risk the possibly frightful con. 
sequences of persistence in scientific measures of prevention, 
We do trust that Lord George Hamilton will not in this 
matter be deceived by Indian official optimism, but will believe 
that though it may be our duty to enforce sanitary measures, 
we may have to do it at a serious risk of provoking insur. 
rection. 


On Friday, April 22nd, there was a fierce little scene over 
the distress in the West of Ireland. Mr. Dillon moved the 
adjournment of the House to call attention to the matter, 
and declared that they had not heard a word of human sym- 
pathy from the Irish Secretary. The Lord-Lieutenant, by 
his statement to an American correspondent that the accounts 
of distress were exaggerated, had stopped the flow of charity 
in England and America. If it had not been for the exertions 
of the Manchester Guardian no relief would have been received 
from England. The Government ought to adopt a more 
paternal system when people were starving in Ireland than 
they need do here. Mr. Redmond followed in the same strain. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, in reply, declared that the distress had 
been greatly exaggerated, and that there had not been asingle 
case of death from famine or starvation. Mr. Redmond 
retorted that these deaths from disease were caused by insnf- 
ficient and unwholesome food. ‘“ How far is the hon. Member 
prepared togo?” asked Mr. Balfour. “ No doubt, if we could 
distribute champagne to sick people ” These words 
roused an instant storm. There were cries of “Shame!” 
and throughout the rest of the discussion the word “cham- 
pagne” was hurled across the House at the Chief Secretary. 
Yet in reality Mr. Gerald Balfour’s point was a perfectly 
good one, and we are entirely with him when he said 
that the most serious point connected with the West of 
Ireland was not the particular distress, but the general 
problem. The way to solve that was not to pour money into 
the distressed districts. His speech as a whole showed that 
the Government is taking abundant care that the people shall 
not die of want, though it is refusing to make pauperism per- 
manent in the West. When the House divided on the Motion 
to adjourn, the Government majority was 104 (204 to 100). 





We note with great satisfaction that on Tuesday the 
House of Commons rejected the Westminster Improvement 
Bill by a majority of no less than 252 (336—84). The vote 
and discussion were of good augury, for they showed that the 
House of Commons is strongly averse to placing the beauty 
and the historic traditions of London at the mercy of a body 
of capitalists, who, however worthy they may be as private 
individuals, would act simply with the desire of earning 
dividends. Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s speech moving the rejection 
of the Bill was quite excellent, being sound in sense and care- 
fully thought out. We are glad to see that he did not, 








in his very proper desire to defeat the Bill, forget to 
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is tending in the direction of the conviction that bounties, how- 
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note that a well-considered extension of the Embank- 
t, undertaken by a public body acting, not with a 
men Ai profit, but in the public interest, is greatly to be 
vee The completion of that section of the Embankment 
jn a manner worthy of the site had, he said, long been the 
ambition and hope of all London. “The great road which 
faces the House of Commons and the House of Lords, and 
which itself, when Parliament Street was widened, would be a 
continuation of Whitehall, ought, of course, to be carried 
straight to Lambeth Bridge, to form a junction with the rest 
of the Embankment beyond Lambeth Bridge. Such a road 
between the House and Lambeth Bridge ought to be left 
open on its river side, and the space between it and the river 
left es an open space for the continuation of the Victoria 
Tower Gardens, gradually narrowing down to the bridge.” 
That seems to us a thoroughly sound statement of what is 
wanted in the matter of the Westminster Embankment. 


On Monday in the House of Commons the Attorney-General 
moved the second reading of the Bill for allowing prisoners 
to give evidence. No fewer than twenty-six Acts of Parlia- 
ment had been passed giving prisoners, in special crimes, 
power to give evidence. The present Bill did away with the 
anomaly of a few prisoners being unable to give evidence, 
and brought our practice into line with the rest of the English- 
speaking world in the Colonies and in America. Mr. Pickers- 
gill and Mr. Lyttelton opposed the Bill, as also did several 
oder speakers,—the strongest argument used being that 
Judges would get into the Continental habit of bullying 
prisoners. Sir Edward Clarke, in a most convincing speech, 
chowed, however, that the present system of closing the 
prisoner’s mouth was barbarous and unfair. No experience 
could be greater or more worth considering than his own, and 
he was able also to quote an almost universal consensus of 
high legal opinion in favour of the proposal. In truth, his 
speech did what House of Commons speaking seldom does. 
It entirely demolished “the other side.” After a long 
debate Mr. Balfour moved the Closure, and the second reading 
was carried by 149 (229 to 80). Mr. Lyttelton, however, 
moved that the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, 
and on this motion the debate was adjourned. We very 
much hope that this demand will be refused, and that the 
Government will persist in carrying their Bill through the 
House this Session. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Irish Local 
Government Bill went into Committee. After the rejection 
of the proposal to disallow the exemption from the ballot to 
illiterates or alleged illiterates—a schoolmaster in Ireland was 
once forced to vote as an illiterate—the Committee discussed 
the proposal to have double-member constituencies. This was 
supported by the representatives of the Irish Loyalists, on the 
ground that it might secure representation for the minority. 
Ultimately Mr. Gerald Balfour asked that the amendment 
might be withdrawn till the Report stage. Personally Mr. 
Balfour is favourable to the proposal, but it is clear that he 
does not mean to put it into the Bill unless there is a general 
and strongly expressed desire for it in Ireland. Taken on the 
whole the discussion both on Wednesday and on Thursday 
night indicated that the passage of the Bill will not be a 
matter of any very great difficulty. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour received the Sugar Bounties 
deputation, taking the place of Mr. Curzon, who, we regret to 
see, was still too unwell to be present. Sir T. Sutherland, 
Sir E. Hill, and other speakers began by putting forth the 
very familiar arguments for preventing the access of bounty- 
fed sugar to our shores,—and so interfering with the 
principle that England is a free market to which all men may 
bring what they have to sell, and sell it without let or 
hindrance. Mr. Balfour in his reply was not as discouraging 
to the advocates of coercive action against bounty-fed sugar 
as we should have liked, but his speech if carefully con- 
sidered holds out no promise that the Goverament means 
to run the risk of ruining the confectionery and allied trades 
for the very doubtful prospect of helping the West Indies. 
The Government, he said, would do its best to make the con- 
ference a success. The very fact that it had been called by 
bounty-giving Powers—that bounty-giving Powers are going 
to take part in it—showed that public opinion among them 








ever valuable here and there to particular individuals, ar€ 
not beneficial to the community which gives them as a whole, 
“ Everything that the Government can do to show that this 
is in truth the case, every means that we can employ to bring 
the deliberations of the conference to a successful issue, will 
be used.” If this merely means that the Government will be 
very sympathetic, but will not threaten to engage in a tariff war 
with any States that do not alter their internal fiscal policy 
at our bidding, we, of course, cannot object. If, however, 
it means retaliation against bounties, and a return to certifi- 
cates of origin and other antiquated engines of commercial 
torture, the Government will be committing a gigantic 
blunder. 


A recent issne of the Times contained an account of one of 
the most striking discoveries ever made in Egypt, no less than 
an uninjured sepulchre among the tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes. Though the gold and jewels were taken out of the 
tomb probably in the XXth Dynasty, the mummies of 
Amenophis and seven other Kings lie in the rock chambers 
intact, with the garlands of flowers stillon them. The tomb 
is entered as one enters a fairy palace in the “Arabian 
Nights,”—first a steep inclined descending passage, then a 
well some 26 ft. deep, and then the sepulchral chambers. In 
the outer chamber the body of a man is found bound ona 
richly painted boat, his arms and feet tied with cords, a piece 
of cloth stuffed as a gag into his mouth, and marks of wounds 
on the breast and head. In the next chamber are the bodies 
of a man,a woman,andaboy. The King’s tomb is of magnifi- 
cent proportions, in perfect preservation. “The roof, which 
is supported by massive square columns, is painted a deep blae, 
studded with golden stars, and the walls are entirely covered 
with paintings, the colours of which are as vivid as if laid on 
only yesterday.” We note with intense satisfaction that 
the bodies are to be left where they are, with certain pre- 
cautions to prevent injury by visitors. Travellers to Thebes 
will thus be able to see an Egyptian King lying in state 
exactly as he was left three thousand four hundred years ago. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday quotes from the private 
letter “of a Seattle (Washington) correspondent” an account 
of a Homeric combat which took place at Hong-kong between 
some foreign and Anglo-Saxon bluejackets. An allied 
body of Russian, German, and French sailors some four 
hundred strong barred the way to a force of one hundred and 
fifty Anglo-American sailors. ‘The Yankees and Britishers,” 
says the letter, “ not half the number of the enemy, advanced 
to the charge, shoulder to shoulder, some crying ‘ Hail, 
Columbia,’ and some ‘God Save the Queen.’ They drove like 
a mighty wedge through the mass of foreigners. The allied 
German, French, and Russian forces were soon surrounded, 
and in the words of an eye-witness, ‘the small squad of 
Anglo-Saxons knocked seven bells out of them.” How 
pleased the midshipmen and all the younger officers on the 
American and British fleets must have been at the story of 
so glorious and suggestive a scrimmage, 


At the Mansion House on Saturday last Mr. Asquith gave 
the University Extension students a very interesting address on 
“Criticism.” ‘To many people a critic was nothing more than 
a censor, and criticism meant disparagement. Again, people 
made a false antithesis between the critical and the creative. 
“The business of criticism,” as Matthew Arnold said in a 
well-known passage, “is to know the best that is known and 
thought in the world, and by in its turn making this known, 
to create a current of true and fresh ideas.” That is sound, 
and so was Mr. Asquith’s own attempt to state the requirements 
of the critic. “He must have acquired the faculty of seeing 
things at first hand and for himself, of finding his way to 
their central meaning, of bringing to bear upon what was new 
the gathered and reasoned knowledge which he had gained 
elsewhere, and of expressing in words intelligible to himself 
and to others degrees of comparison and shades of difference. 
If representation was the function of art, interpretation was 
the function of criticism.” We have dealt elsewhere with 
Mr. Asquith’s attack on art criticism, and will only add here 
that the whole address was not only thoughtful, but stimu- 
lating. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE WAR. 


HIS will be an original war. It is to be fought 
under conditions of time, of space, and of impelling 
force for which we can remember no precedent. Neither 
Power, to begin with, is anything like ready. The 
Americans, who propose to descend on Cuba, have any 
number of willing men at their command, but to send 
twenty thousand drilled soldiers to fight one hundred 
thousand drilled men on their own soil would be rather 
rash, and except those twenty thousand the American 
masses of volunteers are neither drilled, nor organised, 
nor fully supplied with non-commissioned officers, artillery, 
munitions, or food. Time must be granted to collect the 
things wanting; and energetic as they are, and lavishly 
as they will spend money, that time can hardly be less 
than months. You cannot lick an improvised army into 
shape in three days, even if every soldier is an intelligent 
Yankee. A minute force may, it is true, be landed in 
Cuba ; may act as spear-head to the insurgents; and may 
drive the Spanish regulars, who hitherto have shown 
little strength, within Havana itself; but that achievement 
will hardly alter the conditions. An army and a fleet 
acting together will be required to take Havana; and 
even if we set aside all that talk about yellow fever, which 
is circulated, we fancy, to reconcile Americans to the 
delay, the combined operation can hardly be attempted 
before the end of June. Even the fleet can hardly be said 
to be ready, for although a squadron is blockading Havana 
and capturing merchant vessels, the American Admiralty 
is so conscious of weakness that if the Atlantic ports were 
threatened the blockade might be hastily raised, and the 
whole fleet employed in destroying the Spanish cruisers 
before they could do mischief. On the other hand, the 
Spaniards are no more ready than their neighbours. They 
are in obvious difficulties about coal, they have not got 
their torpedo-boats across the Atlantic, and it is very 
doubtful whether they have a squadron within striking 
distance which could either engage the blockading 
squadron or menace any of the Atlantic ports. Even 
if such an adventure is within the Spanish plan of 
operations, which we doubt, because the Spanish chiefs 
will be most anxious to “ save” a fleet which they cannot 
replace, the ships are not on the spot, and it is at least 
uncertain whether they can get there. The two com- 
batants are, in fact, so far as authentic intelligence 
enables observers to perceive, some thousands of miles 
from each other, the notion of their approximation being, 
in truth, only a result of the fact that, owing to electricity, 
they are in practically instantaneous communication. 
Men hear in Madrid or New York in ten minutes 
what is doing in Havana or at Cape de Verde, and can 
hardly believe that the rapidity of intelligence in no way 
increases either the rapidity of fleets or the facilities for 
collecting indispensable army stores. It is very exas- 
perating to daily newspapers everywhere, but though 
Spain and the United States are at war they are not at 
blows, in the Atlantic at all events, and cannot be for 
some time. 


They would not be for months yet, but for a most 
untoward circumstance highly characteristic of this 
end of the century. Every day that passes confirms 
us in the opinions that the Spaniards who recommend a 
slow war, or rather a waiting game, are the wisest men in 
Madrid. Nothing is gained by shelling Atlantic ports, 
except the certainty that Americans will fight with four- 
fold energy, and in their vengeance will ruin Spain utterly 
if they can. Cuba can defend itself when attacked, or 
Spanish troops are of little value; or if it cannot, its 
occupation will not mean a total defeat for Spain. 
Madrid can still go on fighting even when Cuba is gone, 
and if she does, she compels the ruling men of Washing- 
ton, who have no coaling stations in Europe, to carry on 
war three thousand miles from their base, against a 
country which has only three great assailable ports, and 
which cannot be invaded without an effort that even 
America will find it desperately difficult to make. Such 
a war, moreover, would be waged in sight of Europe, 
which, outside England, does not love America; and in 
the sea where any disturbance excites most jealousies, 





dali, 
might save her Fleet, might escape financial ruin and 
might even wear out a people which, with all its energy is 
essentially commercial and industrial, which feels suspense 
acutely, and which has for its first traditional law of 
policy abstinence from European complications. Delay 
again, would benefit America, because it would enable 
her to make her descent on Cuba an irresistibly 
one, because it would give her time for the fortification 
of her sea-board cities, and because it would allow 
her to bring her Army and Fleet up to the strength 
which her external policy now requires. Unfor. 
tunately, nations in our day are impatient. Com. 
munication is so quick that they fret under the smallest 
delay in action, and when they fret their Executive chiefs, 
grow restless and unhappy. In the United States, as in 
Spain, the people are clamouring for “energy,” and it 
is by no means certain that either Power will be per- 
mitted to play the waiting game. Sefior Sagasta may 
be ordered to relieve Havana or threaten New York under 
penalty of a military rebellion, and Mr. McKinley may 
be “directed” to land a great army in Cuba under 


at the polls. Either in that case might yield,—the Pregi- 
dent thinking that after all even a great loss of men 
would not matter to the Union, and the Premier be. 
lieving that a defeat at sea would bring peace somewhat. 
nearer, and make his electors a little better aware of the- 
sort of business that war is. It is, as we believe, only 
from this contingency—a supersession of the authorities 
by the populace—that this war can acquire any of the 
melodramatic character which ignorant observers expected 
it at once to assume. America is too big and unready to 
move quickly ; Spain is just too strong to be smashed by 
a blow. . 

There is an exception to this rule of delay. The 
Philippines cannot defend themselves, and therefore 
Spain must defend them. If she did not the natives, 
who are bitterly hostile to the local Government, seeing 
Manilla taken, would rise en masse, massacre the clergy 
who form the real Government, and extinguish the last. 
vestiges of civilisation. A Spanish squadron, therefore, 
has orders to defend Manilla, and as an American 
squadron has sailed from Hong-kong to attack it, we 
should in a day or two receive news of a considerable 
engagement at sea. If the Spaniards are defeated, Manilla, 
which is unprepared for an external enemy, must sur- 
render, and Spain will have lost the Philippines for ever. 
What the Americans will do with the colony remains 
to be seen. They cannot govern the innumerable isles, or 
even the chief islands, from a flagship, and they cannot 
permanently garrison them from the Pacific States. 
Apparently they hope to create a provisional native 
Government, and with that view have carried with them 
the most trusted of the insurgent leaders; but it is very 
doubtful if the islands contain any materials from which 
to form a local Administration. At the same time, they 
must be governed, for the Philippines given over to 
anarchy would be a frightfully dangerous derelict. All 
Europe might be at war for their possession, with Japan 
chiming in. The Americans will be almost compelled 
to exchange the islands for something of value to them, 
and whether the exchange is made with Great Britain, or 
France, or Russia, the jealousies or fears excited will be of 
the most acute character, more especially as the Japanese 
greatly desire the islands, for which they would readily 
give up all claims upon Corea. They are settled there in 
thousands, they are accustomed to the climate, and the 
islands would exactly double the area of their kingdom. 
The war, in fact, may deeply affect the tranquillity of the 
Far East. It is, of course, possible that the Spanish 
squadron may defeat the American, in which case the 
insurgents will go to bed again for another few years; but 
without pretending to the knowledge of experts, we look 
upon it as a law that when Anglo-Saxons open fire upon 
the water their flag will be found flying after the engage- 
ment. We see great difficulties before the Americans, but. 
they will not come from the Spanish battleships. 





THE CHINESE DESPATCHES. 
E wish our Jingo contemporaries, with the Times 
at their head, would be a little more frank in their 
comments on the situation in the Far E:st. Do they 





most aspirations, and most fears. Madrid, so fighting, 





think it would be wise to go to war with Russia for the 








penalty of seeing the Republican party crushed to powder - 
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ency at Pekin? Because if they do not, 
ale oh a Government, and especially Lord 
Oe, most unfairly. That our Foreign Office has 
been tricked, deliberately tricked, in a most irritating 
ay by the Russian Foreign Office is undoubtedly true, 
he that they have lost anything worth a war is not true. 
We, who are advocates of an agreement with Russia, 
acknowledge that trickery as fully as any Russophobe, 
nd indeed it is written on the face of the Chinese corre- 
: ondence about Port Arthur. What occurred we believe 
t have been very nearly this. Count Muravieff made up 
his mind from the beginning, as we think on the solid and 
reasonable grounds which should influence statesmen, 
that Russia must have Port Arthur as a fortified depdt 
for coal and munitions of war, that is, in fact, as a close 
military fortress not to be entered by strangers, and not 
to be spied upon. He could not leave the terminus of 
the Trans-Asiatic Railway, which within twenty years 
will be as important to Russia as the Thames is to 
London, exposed to the chance of being raided by any 
maritime Power, whether England from Hong-kong, or 
Germany from Kiao-chow, or Japan from Nagasaki. He 
ought to have said so in so many words, and he would 
have carried his point and been trusted; but he had a 
suspicion that if he did Sir Claude Macdonald, the acute 
British Agent at Pekin, would persuade the Tsung-li- 
Yamen not to make the concession. He therefore, in 
a way which we fear Prince Bismarck or Clive would 
have approved, gave a quantity of “confidential” 
verbal “ assurances ” that if the Chinese granted the lease 
of Port Arthur it should be left open to commerce. Lord 
Salisbury, either distrusting these assurances, or, more 
probably, anxious for a document to show to the Queen 
and the Cabinet, pressed for something in writing, and at 
last it came. Count Muravieff had an interview with his 
Sovereign, and in some way, to us, of course, unknown, 
elicited from his Majesty some opinion favourable to the 
opening of Port Arthur. He then addressed to the British 
Ambassador a despatch, No. 120 of the collection, in which 
he either reported or transmuted the Imperial saying 
so that it became a positive promise that Port Arthur 
should be left open. Lord Salisbury believed that 
assurance, doubtless because he thought it came from the 
Throne, and not from Count Muravieff alone, resistance 
ceased in Pekin, and the agreement to lease Port Arthur 
was signed by the Vermilion Pencil. Immediately Count 
Muravieff, exulting in a triumph which was undoubtedly 
a great one for Russia, and which was also his own first 
great success, and we suspect at heart excessively angry 
at the British pressure put upon him, withdrew the 
assurances, They were, he said, nothing but confidential 
expressions of his own ideas. He could not by any 
possibility have made promises before the cession was 
accomplished, and uow that it had been accomplished he 
could not possibly “ abuse ” Chinese friendship by opening 
a port which, for military reasons, Pekin, while it reigned 
there, had strictly closed ! 


A more cynical trick was never played, even by diplo- 
matists, nor can we recall a more naif exhibition of 
delight in successful chicanery ; but when we have said 
that, what remains to be said? Clearly only this, that 
Russia in her Asiatic diplomacy must be considered a 
tricky Power, and studied as we study China, or Persia, 
or Abdurrahman Khan. We do not expect Pekin, or 
Teheran, or Cabul to adhere to promises, and in future 
we shall not expect St. Petersburg either. That is an 
immense addition to the difficulties in the way of peace, 
and still more in the way of alliance between Great 
Britain and Russia, but it does not render either peace 
or alliance quite impossible. Most men in a large way of 
business have transactions with very tricky people—just 
try to deal for wheat with a Levantine—and still manage 
to get along and make profits. Russia, we may be sure, 
for all Count Muravieff’s little ways, will keep her word 
whenever it is to her interest to keep it, and that is a 
very solid, though a very low, basis for negotiation ; 
while as to peace, nations do not go to war merely because 
they have been rather egregiously “done.” The thing 
Statesmen have to think about is, first, whether the 
deception is worth a war, and, secondly, what are the 
“st means of baffling its effects. Lord Salisbury 
Clearly: thought the matter was not worth a war, and we 
foubt if any statesman in Europe will disagree with him. 


when the interruption comes; and if it is influence at 
Pekin we dread, we cannot help ourselves. The day the 
Russian railway is completed Port Arthur as a foothold 
against Pekin ceases to be of importance, for Russia can 
pour fifty thousand regulars into Kirin, the capital of 
Manchuria, without our even perceiving what she is about. 
That source of influence, while China remains in a state 
of catalepsy, must always exist and always be irresistible, 
even if we command the Gulf of Pecheli or take away 
Port Arthur. A victorious war would not shake Russia’s 
position as regards China in the slightest, for, indeed, 
it cannot be shaken except by the removal of the Chinese 
Court, which would have the effect of a revolution in 
geography, the territorial centre of power being suddenly 
shifted. If Germany held Essex in force it would not 
matter much as regards her influence on London that she 
also held Hurst Castle; and that is precisely the position 
which Russia has acquired in China, not by any recent move- 
ment, but by a steady march eastward through Siberia 
pursued for nearly two hundred years. All that can be 
done is a mere alleviation till the Son of Heaven changes 
his habitat, and that has been secured by occupying Fresh- 
water, in other words, Wei-hai-wei. It we like to make 
that harbour strong we shall neutralise Port Arthur, a 
policy which is attractive as a retort to Count Muravieff, 
but not of much other use. To fight Russia about Port 
Arthur would have been folly. 


A careful reading of the Chinese papers has left one im- 
pression on our mind which was not there before, and which 
it is worth while to record. We have never doubted that 
Russian statesmen would prefer a conquest of China to a 
conquest of India, as their quarrel with China is of old 
standing, as China is the easier victim, and as victory would 
give them what they ardently desire, a large Asiatic revenue, 
enough to pay for administration from Port Arthur to 
the Ural without taxing their peasantry in Europe. We 
were sure of their policy, but thought that it was a policy 
of the future. We now think that they desire to carry 
out their plan much more quickly, while China remains in 
her cataleptic trance. They have the railway to finish, 
which will take five years, and Manchuria to eat up by 
covering it with light lines and armed railway stations, 
which may take eight years more; but by 1910, if the 
Great War has not come off, we should expect an attempt 
to absorb all Northern China, including probably Corea. 
The following extract from a despatch of Sir Claude 
Macdonald seems to us a revealing one. M. Pavloff said to 
Sir Claude Macdonald on October 18th, 1897, “ that there 
was no wish to get rid of Mr. Kinder because he was an 
Englishman, but because he was not a Russian; for he 
must tell me frankly that the Russian Government intended 
that the provinces of China bordering on the Russian frontier 
must not come under the influence of any nation except 
Russia.” Those sentences directly threaten Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and the whole of the grand territory of which 
the Hoangho forms the southern boundary, say ten Frances 
inhabited by ninety millions of industrious people. It 
would be a large haul, but the Asiatic Department at St. 
Petersburg is clearly thinking of it, and the officers of 
that Department do not think in furlongs but in 
geographical degrees. Their unit of measurement may 
be taken to be seventy miles. We do not ourselves see 
why we should regret the change, which is clearly for the 
advantage of the world; but still nothing is gained by 
shutting one’s eyes to facts, and the eyes of the Russian 
Ministry are just now turned to the East, and very wide 
open indeed. 





PRESIDENT AND PREMIER. 


AR now, as it did in the sixties, is drawing public 

attention in this country to the position of the 
American President. Our people see an English-speaking 
man placed in a position not only of immense power 
and authority, but wielding his vast influence with 
the appearance, as well as the reality, of power. Such 
visible “might, majesty, and dominion” belong to no 
other man of our race. A British Premier in peace 
time often possesses more real authority and power than 
the American President, for as long as he is Premier he 
can command the Legislature as well as the Crown 
and the Executive. A Premier with a great majority 
behind him, and great influence in the country, is not even 





‘it ls an interruption to trade we fear, w2 can fight 


restrained by his Cabinet. As Lord John Russell said, a 
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Prime Minister is only in theory primus inter pares, 
because when he differs with a colleague it is the colleague 
who resigns, and not the Premier. But great as are the 
powers of a British Premier, they are largely invisible. 
The front of the political stage is crowded with majestic 
wax figures in gorgeous robes. There is one in the middle 
representing the Royal Power enthroned. Next it is the 
majestic figure of “ her Majesty’s Government,”—i.e., the 
Cabinet. Lastly, there is the great image of gold with 
the feet of earthenware which represents the Legislature. 
Behind these gorgeous and overpowering figures we can only 
catch an occasional glimpse of the Premier and his two or 
three assistants—i.e., the inner Cabinet—who wind up the 
machine and make the images move. Though it is so well 
known, the fact that the man in the black coat has the real 
power, and does what he thinks best, is not patent to the 
world. The American President, however, is authority 
visible and personified. When he is armed with the terrible 
and far-reaching war powers which Mr. Lincoln formulated 
and employed with such astonishing results, there is no 
man, except the Russian Czar, who is so obviously the direct 
ruler of men. The Governor-General of India no doubt 
wields as great powers as the President, or indeed greater, 
for he can in fact legislate as well as execute, but then he 
does not, in theory at any rate, possess so secure a tenure. 
During his tenure of office the President cannot be dis- 
missed. The Governor-General may be recalled or over- 
ruled. No wonder, then, that the American President is 
a figure of such intense interest to the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world. At this moment it is his order and his will alone 
which direct the course of the war. He might at any 
moment order the American ships to leave Havana and 
sail straight to Europe and seize Majorca and Minorca, 
That would, no doubt, be a very foolish order at this 
juncture, and will not be given, but if the President gave 
it it would be obeyed, and there would be no power in the 
country to recall the order even though the whole 
nation were mad with annoyance. A British Premier 
who gives an order of which the country absolutely 
disapproves can, if Parliament is sitting, be hurled from 
power in a few days, or even hours. Whatever he does, 
America must endure Mr. McKinley till his term of office is 
over. Congress might twitch his elbow a little if they 
were angry with him, but they could not make him change 
his policy. 

Naturally enough, our people are keenly anxious to 
know what kind of man it is in whose hands the law and 
constitution of the United States has clenched these 
immense powers. Js he worthy of the destiny which has 
fallen to his lot? Up till now all that the world has 
known about Mr. McKinley is that he appears to be 
merely one of those “ plain men” who swarm throughout 
the English-speaking world,—honest and shrewd, and 
able to wait, to bargain, and to control affairs, but with- 
out a touch of imagination, or of the heroic feeling in 
regard to human existence. Look at Mr. McKinley’s 
record. He was the author of an oppressive, even if 
cunningly devised, piece of Protective legislation, and he 
obtained the right to preside at the White House because 
the party wanted as their candidate an honest and safe 
man who would fully satisfy the Protectionists without 
absolutely infuriating the silver men. This does not 
read like the record of a great statesman and ruler of 
men. It looks, however, as if we were to see yet another 
example of what has so often happened in the history of 
our race. A plain Englishman, if destiny places him in a 
position of great respousibility and great power—a position 
fraught with enurmous opportunities for good or evil— 
will constantly rise far above what appears to be his real 
nature, and draw, as it were, a sort of inspiration from 
the strain and perplexity of the crisis. Lord Hastings 
went to India with hardly the reputation of a plain man. 
He was only known here as a rather foolish and good- 
tempered person, who could not manage his money affairs. 
In India he was called upon to face the Pindaree War, to 
put a hundred and fifty thousand men into the field, and 
to carry on operations in a theatre of war half as large as 
Europe. Yet he dealt with a continent on fire with 
perfect self-possession and discretion, and lives in history 
as the man who finally subdued the Mahrattas. At 
present it looks very much as if President McKinley were 


going to turn out one of the plain men who are remade | 


and illuminated by the force of the mighty issues with 
which they have to deal. All the accounts from 





Washington seem to show that the President is faciny 
very difficult problem with just the quiet dignit . 
strength which one would desire to see displa Ben 
the Head of the State. Like all, or almest a} 
rulers of men, he is developing that curious feclind 
about destiny which seems a prerogative of th 
great Kings. The correspondent of the Daily Muit 
tells us, for example, that the President ‘nies 
be persuaded to take precautions in regard to th 
possibility of assassination. On being reminded of the 
fate of Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, Mr. McKinley 
said: “They had done their work, although they rows 
it not. If I have finished mine it makes no difference 
how many policemen and guards there may be around the 
White House. That is one of the dangers voluntaril 
assumed when I took office. I have no fears.” The Pre 
sident, the Daily Mail correspondent adds, walks ang 
rides out daily. ‘The deep lines of anxiety and care are 
now smoothed away. His eye is bright, his step is brisk 
and his salutation cheery.” That note of fatalism, 
coupled with a true serenity of demeanour, is very 
striking. It is seldom that the men who are little at 
heart, and incapable of taking big questions in a big way 
are able to show such an example of the mens qua is 
arduis. Wordsworth tells us that the happy warrior is 
he who, when called upon to face great issues,— 


“Ts happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 


If the accounts we have quoted are well founded, it would 
seem that the President has been able to face the situation 
in the true spirit. If he can, America should be grateful, 
for, in spite of her vast power, and Spain’s weakness, 
America may yet find the need of the cool head and 
the steady hand. There seems a tendency among the 
people of the United States to call for quick successes, If 
this temper continues and increases it may require all the 
President’s firmness, tact, and temper to pursue his own 
course. The attempt to gain quick successes is sure to lead 
to a fiasco, but it may require a man of perfect calm and 
self-possession not to be carried away by the excitement 
and the demand for instant action. Our own belief is that 
Mr. McKinley will prove equal to the crisis, and will 
refuse to allow the country to be guided by the chatter of 
the Press, but of course only time can show whether we 
have judged or misjudged his character. At present he 
isa plain country lawyer with intelligence and a conscience, 
who has shown decided promise of capacity tu rise toa 
great occasion. 








ARE THE AMERICANS ANGLO-SAXONS? 


HERE is no error more vulgar than that which 
declares that the people of the United States 
have no right to the barbarous but useful term, “ Anglo- 
Saxon.” We are told, for example, that what little 
Englishry they once possessed has long ago been bred 
out of them by foreign intermixture, and that the new 
American is a compound of a hundred races with hardly 
a dash of the true English-speaking strain. A more pre- 
posterous notion was never put forth by those who are 
induced by a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance to 
retaliate for American rudeness and boorishness in the 
past by British rudeness and boorishness in the present. 
Fortunately these extreme anti-Americans are few and 
significant of little; but nevertheless a considerable 
section of “the better-vulgar” are apt to take up and 
believe the statement that the Americans have to 4 
large extent ceased to possess the right to call them- 
selves the most numerous branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Let us for a moment examine the facts. To begin 
with, we must say that we shall not attempt to argue the 
matter with ethnographical precision. All that we want 
to assert, and that we can assert with perfect equanimity, 
is that the American people are as Anglo-Saxon as the 
British people. That is enough, and more than enough, 
to smash the argument that the people of this country 
have no concern with America owing to recent changes 
in its population. The Anglo-Saxons of the British Isles, 
or, to be more correct, the English - speakers of 
the British Isles, are made up of English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh. ‘Three of these divisions are, of 








course, not Anglo-Saxons; but if they are rightly to 
be counted as Anglo-Saxons here, they must be rightly 
counted Anglo-Saxons in America. No doubt enormous 
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foreigners have come into the United 
numbers of tre have into the United Kingdom, and 
a sind how small was our population when the first 
a Janded, and afterwards when the French and 
poet Protestant refugees arrived, we cannot claim any 
very great immunity from foreign intermixture, At any 
rate, in America the great mass of the population is com- 
osed of natural English-speakers,—z.e., of men who be- 
long to the races to whom English has become the natural 
tongue. We should greatly doubt if more than 18 per 
cent. of the population was of foreign or of unmixed 
foreign origin,—using that term, of course, to mean people 
who did not naturally speak En glish. 
Bat though a study of the Census returns shows clearly 
and decidedly enough — = — are not ane 
is a far more satisfactory way of proving that fact. 
7 ae morale, and natural characteristics of the Re- 
ublic are distinctly Anglo-Saxon,—quite as distinctly as 
are those of the United Kingdom. The best way of deter- 
mining the ying i a 9g . a — pap 
pserve (1) the men who rule it, lead it, and represent it, (: 
— proclivities, (3) the system of law under which 
it lives, (4) its literature. Now, we claim that in all these 
respects America is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon. Take 
the names of the men who have ruled America in the past 
and who rule her now. Every one of them has the true 
English ring. Are not Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, 
English veagiro’ a _ te of = ay 80 —— 
foundation of the Republic,— Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson. They are quite as 
English as those of our own Premiers. In the whole list the 
only name which is not English, or Scotch, or Irish is Van 
Buren, a Knickerbocker from New York. But no one seri- 
ously puts Van — | the aro i of “ earg “a 
This is ancient history : ot a bit of it. Look at the 
men who rule America to-day. The President is Mr. 
McKinley, the Vice-President is Mr. Hobart. The 
Secretary of State was Mr. Sherman, and is Mr. Day. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is Mr. Gage. The 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy are Mr. Alger and 
Mr. Long. The Secretary of the Interior is Mr. Cornelius 
Bliss. But it is not necessary to go on; not a single 
member of the Cabinet bas foreign name. If we 
consider the question of religion, we shall at once have to 
admit that the religious complexion of America is dis- 
tinctly and intensely Anglo-Saxon,—too Anglo-Saxon, 
assert many of the religious critics. Look next at American 
law. Throughout the Union the common law of England 
is the lp the a. In ~ one ig a a m4 
principles do not hold; and as our legal readers wi 
remember, that great jurist, Chief J in Marshall, laid 
: any ~~ be a a eg as A yee of the 
w of the Unite ates. e Courts of Michigan are 
more Anglo-Saxon than those of Edinburgh. Lastly, the 
literature of America is distinctly Anglo-Saxon. What 
could be more Anglo-Saxon or more “right English ” 
than Fenimore Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell? The 
as Pa as true of the living as of the dead. 
owells, for example, in spite of his literary sys- 
tem, is intensely poe in feeling. It is, Rim 
ever, not necessary to labour the point. As Carlyle 
a we are all subjects of King Shakespeare. As 
hig oi Papen gn nag ag that ay a 
1 ould be more loyal, there can be no dou 
as to their Englishry. It takes ‘an Anglo-Saxon—i.e., one 
who has been brought up to speak English from a child 
and whose father and mother thought in English—to ap- 
preciate Shakespeare properly. The Germans way write far 
more learned treatises on Shakespeare’s use of the infinitive 
than we do or can, and may seize a dozen new points in 
Hamlet’s soul, but they do not appreciate the poet as does 
the true Anglo-Saxon. Only an American or an English- 
man can read Henry IV. and Henry V. and feel the blood 
tingling in his veins or his sides shaking with laughter. 
] hat son ay our poetry, our life, and no other race 
an understand it and love it as we do. At this very 
moment it is an American editor and American publishers, 
Mr. Furness and Messrs. Lippincott (good Anglo-Saxon 
lames both), who are publishing the most exhaustive col- 
lection of Shakespeare’s plays ever given to the world. 
A word remains to be said on another point. We are 
all very anxious just now, and rightly anxious, to declare 
that our fellow-subjects in the Colonies are, as citizens of 


heritage. But if we consider all the white self-governing 
peoplesof the British Empire as one, our population becomes 
perhaps less purely Anglo-Saxon than that of America. If 
we throw in the French Canadians and the Cape Dutch, 
as well as all the Germans that have settled in our 
Colonies, the population of the Empire will show a very 
strong foreign element. We do not deplore the fact, but 
rather rejoice in it, for as long as our governing force, our 
religious impulse, our law, and our literature remain 
Anglo-Saxon, the mixture does good, not harm. Still, 
the fact is worth noting. Those who try to draw an 
ethnological indictment against the United States will 
find that it will come home to roost when they consider 
the Anglo-Saxondom of the British Empire. 





THE DECAY OF SPAIN. 


CORRESPONDENT last week was quite indignant 

with us for saying that there must be in the Spanish 
character, otherwise a very strong one, some root of in- 
efficiency ; but how else can he explain the continuous 
decline of Spain? Greece was conquered three separate 
times,—first, by the Macedonian clansmen fused together 
by two men of military genius; secondly, by the disci- 
plined strength of Rome; and thirdly, after a wonderful 
revival in the Eastern Empire, by a warlike Tartar horde 
which had turned a tribute of children into a most 
efficient standing army. Rome was conquered after two 
hundred years of battle by the incessant invasions of half- 
barbarous white tribes, who were individually bigger and 
braver than the free Romans, who were probably 
as a whole more numerous, and who found invaluable 
allies in the crushed and miserable population of white 
slaves that performed the manual labour of the Empire. 
The Tartars, whose realm was once wider than that of 
Rome, and who seemed for a few years about to master 
the world, were “ warred down” by the Slavs in a struggle 
which lasted nearly as long as that by which the bar- 
barians subjugated their Roman foes. Spain, however, 
the next claimant to world-wide empire, was never con- 
quered. She was defeated once at sea by Elizabeth’s 
fierce privateers, but she was never conquered, and in 1580 
she was by far the greatest Power in the world, owning all 
she owns now plus Portugal, the Milanese, Naples, including 
Sicily, the Low Countries, and the whole of the two Americas 
south of the 34th parallel, a dominion to which neither that 
of Great Britain, nor Russia, nor the United States can, in 
some respects, and especially in respect of potential wealth- 
yielding power, fairly be compared. The Empire, too, 
rested on strong foundations. It lasted in Naples for two 
hundred years. The people of the Low Countries only 
threw it off by an effort that was like a martyrdom, while 
the Spanish ascendency in America was so deeply rooted 
that to this hour the creed, the language, and the 
civilisation of every land that belonged to Spain remain 
essentially Spanish. Nevertheless, some change, real or 
apparent, did pass over Spaniards, and from 1600, the 
history of their country has been one of continuous 
misfortune and slow decay. Why? There are men 
among us who attribute it all to Catholicism, as 
Macaulay was inclined to do; but France while she 
was Catholic, persecutingly Catholic, did not decline in 
that way, and we do not see any good reason why the 
Spanish Church should enfeeble the Spanish people any 
more than the Russian Church does. There are historians 
who say that the valour of the people decreased ; but 
Napoleon’s Marshals did not think so, the guerillas often 
fought as if Cortez had been leading them, and in the 
still more recent American wars the Royalists often 
accomplished prodigies of valour. Individually, the 
Spaniard, by the consent of all who know him, is 
as brave as anybody else. A favourite explanation 
is that the energetic section of the people poured itself 
into the New World, leaving only a feebler residue in 
Old Spain; but no such consequence has followed the 
vast outflow of Englishmen and Germans. Why did not 
Spanish vigour, with a glorious country and room per- 
petually left by the emigration, fill up all gaps and 
develop a State stronger even than of old? Many 
Englishmen attribute the decline to the oppressiveness of 
Spain, which even her own children, once outside the 
Peninsula, could not bear; but how happened it that the 
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learned by experience how to govern, and never altered 
their methods until they would work fairly well? The 
American Spaniards did not rebel out of any self- 
developed perverse hatred of Spain, but because they were 
unable to bear her treatment. The Spaniards themselves 
say the cause is a kind of accident, the perpetual recur- 
rence of inefficient Governments; but they had the power 
to make and undo their Governments like every other 
race. Why did they not create one which, up to the limit 
of the national strength, could at least succeed, which, for 
example, could give them a fully organised army, a 
strong fleet, a Treasury as effective, say, as that of 
far poorer Prussia? Spain ought to have absorbed 
Portugal long since, and to have been a wealthy nation of 
thirty-five millions, with colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, with the trade of the Mediterranean in her 
hands, and with a country as safe from invasion as if it 
were an island with an armed population. There was, 
that outsiders can see, nothing to prevent her, and yet she 
has declined until she will probably by 1900 be a weak 
Kingdom or Republic, with only part of the Peninsula in 
her possession, with scarcely seventeen millions of people, 
with no colonies, with a broken Treasury and a divided 
Army, unfeared in Europe and unremembered in the great 
struggles of the world. That seems a hard destiny, and 
we confess we see as yet but an imperfect explanation of 
it. The Spaniard, we maintain, is a strong man; and 
wherefore, then, is a nation of Spaniards ineffective? It 
is very easy to say that a race wears out like a family, but 
even if that doctrine is true, which we doubt, not seeing 
evidence that the Jews, who are the oldest of races, are 
worn out, or that the Parsees are feebler than the fire- 
worshipping Persians from whom they descend, the 
wearing out takes a long time, and Spain has taken, on the 
hypothesis, less than three hundred years. She was at her 
highest point during our Elizabethan period, and it would 
be hard to prove that, except perhaps in the power of pro- 
ducing first-class poetry, the Victorian English are at all 
inferior to the Elizabethan. They are certainly as efficient 
for all the different tasks of life, which is the point we are 
now discussing, and more efficient both as administrators 
and as industrials. Spaniards are not, and it seems to us 
a matter of keen interest to discover a reasonable explana- 
tion of the difference. 


The nearest we can get is derived from that comparison 
between our own Highlanders and the Spanish people on 
which we ventured a fortnight ago. It is in brief this. 
The Spaniards never were an effective people except for 
one or two purposes, which have, under stress of circum- 
stances, passed out of their lives. They never made an 
efficient Government, or a sound Administration, or a 
really effective Fleet. Ages of incessant warfare, warfare 
so keen that every man was a fighter and every fighter 
seasoned to danger by hourly experience, produced a 
nation penetrated through and through with the military 
temperament in its strongest form. They were brave 
almost to excess, they were proud to punctilio, they were 
abstemious as regards all bodily wants, they loved ruling, 
usually by dint of sheer force and daring, but they were 
indolent and incurably careless of affairs. As it happened, 
after the expulsion of the Moors these higher qualities 
found an inadequate field for their display; they were urged 
forward by their Kings and a few men of adventure on a 
career of conquest, and they devoted themselves in Europe 
and America to ruling the races whom they had subjugated 
by their fighting energy. As fighters they on the whole 
succeeded in overthrowing far superior armies and keeping 
much of their dominion for two hundred years, but as 
organisers they failed. They wasted their resources, 
especially in subjects, at a frightful rate; they mis- 
managed the emigrants till they incurred their deadly 
hatred; and they lived on their plunder—in Spain, 
we mean—as if it released them entirely from the ordinary 
labours of life. There is said to be evidence that while 
gold poured into Spain from the New World whole dis- 
tricts went out of cultivation, and nearly the entire people 
lived in a sort of dream, dependent upon incomes derived 
from the labour of distant slaves. Their temper was that 
of men who have retired from work and depend upon 
annuities, and to this hour they have not been able to 
shake that temper off. They are not exactly lizy, for that 
word involves something of opprobrium; but they do not 
relish work; they would rather spend little than earn 


nobody—but because the exertion to be made is in s di 
agreeable. They would like it if in their land it aa 
always afternoon. They consequently criticise thei 
government sharply, but they do not alter it, Ther 
fret under the absence of civil justice, but let suits q 
on for thirty years. They would like an efficient polica 
but they decide that to create one would be troublesome 
and they let it drift. They would prefer to hang the 
corrupt, but they let them steal. Their tone, as of 
aristocratic loafers, is reflected with increased strength 
in the upper class, till the whole nation appears 
to be struck with torpor, and inefficiency becomes 
noticeable even in the Army, in which a regiment of three 
thousand men, all brave, all physically competent, lj 
obedient, and all abstemious, will fail to crush the resist. 
ance of a few score of guerillas no abler than themselves 
Why Spaniards do not increase faster in numbers we cannot 
even guess, but the same fact was observable in our own 
Elizabethan period, the total result being that they seem 
in the presence of advancing Europe, and especially of 
the energetic, uncontented, pushing Anglo-Saxon, to be 
standing still. They will fight in this war, as we shall 
see, right well, and with a great wish for victory at any 
cost of danger; but they will always be late, always half. 
organised, and always baffled when they are most in 
earnest by the want of a certain capacity in their agents 
for taking infinite trouble. The true motto of the 
Spaniard, as of our own brave Highlander, is “TI canna 
be fashed,” and it is a motto which, in an age when the 
trouble-taking races are in front, means disaster if not 
death. 





THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


HE House of Commons is not without its moments of 
relaxation. Question time, indeed, gives no particu. 

lar pleasure to any one but the Member who has for the 
moment the ear—not of the House, but of the Minister 
who has to answer him. And as for public business, the 
state of the benches while it is being transacted makes it 
needless to inquire how much interest is taken in it. 
But occasionally there is some really exciting private 
business, and then it is that we see what a Legis 
lature can be like when it really cares about what it 
is doing. For three hours on Tuesday the House of 
Commons enjoyed itself in this fashion, and in the end 
more than four hundred Members trooped into the lobbies, 
The object of all this attention was the Victoria Embank- 
ment Extension Bill. There is no need to describe a 
measure which was defeated on the second reading by 
336 votes against 84. It is enough to say that it wasa 
Bill giving large powers to a private company to carry out 
a vast scheme of improvement in the district lying 
between the Houses of Parliament and Lambeth Bridge. 
It had most respectable backers in Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. W. F. Smith. It had the vocal support of an ex-First 
Commissioner of Works and the silent goodwill of the 
actual holder of that office. It proposed to satisfy what 
no one can deny to bea great public want. Portions of the 
surroundings of the Houses of Parliament and of West- 
minster Abbey are of a singularly unworthy type. They 
have the squalor of age without its picturesqueness, 4 
crowded population without the sense of vigorous life that 
crowds sometimes give. The reason for which some of 
the streets and houses seem chiefly to exist is to break 
up the Victoria Embankment into two parts. All these 
unattractive features would have been removed if the 
proposals embodied in the Bill had been allowed to be 
carried out. But though a great deal that is objection- 
able would thus have been got rid of, the House had an 
uneasy sense that it was to be got rid of for a consideration, 
and that this consideration might entail a fresh set of 
evils, not so bad, it may be, as those removed, but endowed 
with a much longer lease of life. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
who moved the rejection of the Bill, laid great stress 
upon the proposed erection of a great block of buildings 
between the main road and the river. The Embankment 
would no doubt have been prolonged beyond the Victoria 
Tower Gardens, where it now stops, but it would not have 
been an embankment in the sense commonly attached to 
the word. Instead of being, as it is between Blackfriars 
and Westminster Bridges, a roadway abutting on the river, 
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it would have been a roadway running indeed parallel 
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with the river, but having a huge block of buildings 
” sarnosed between it and the river. This apparently 
— inherent and irremediable fault in the scheme. 
whe romoters of the Bill had made, according to Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, many modifications in their original 
lan. They had consented not to touch “the little 
r hteenth-century quarter against the Abbey,” and to 
leave “the side of Abingdon Street which faced the 
House of Lords alone.” But in every modification this 
great river block remained unchanged. 

The reason why it remained unchanged is easy to see. 
The scheme was to be carried out by a private com pany, and 
a private company cannot be expected to make improve- 
ments which shall bring in noreturn. We do not question 
for a moment the good faith of the authors of the scheme. 
We are quite sure that one of the motives which led them 
to conceive it was a desire to make that part of West- 
minster—“ the most valuable and interesting,” as Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts rightly calls it, “ that remains to be dealt 
with in London ”—worthy of its character and history. 
But as this object was to be attained by private enter- 

rise it had necessarily to be attained in a way which 
should yield an adequate return on the capital outlay. 
Here came in the difficulty. You cannot earn a dividend 
simply by making public improvements. Something must 
be created over and above the improvements which people 
will consent to buy, and so enable the vendors to earn a 
fair percentage on the money they have spent. In this 
case this something that needed creation was “the river 


block.” A private company which proposes to buy or | , ] 
| belongs is not am adequate reason for entrusting that 


lease a large tract of land, to clear away a great many 
insanitary tenements and rehouse their inmates, to carry 
a broad road for a considerable distance through a crowded 
neighbourhood, must needs make money in some way other 
than these. All these improvements may be excellent from 
the point of view of the public, but they are none of them 
really remunerative from the point of view of their authors. 
They may confer a benefit on Westminster, or on London, 
but it is not a benefit for which Westminster or London 
can be made to pay. Consequently, the only thing that 
remains to be done is to use part of the site for the 
erection of houses which will yield an adequate rent. In 
this way alone can public and private interests be recon- 
ciled. Butthe neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament 
does not contain many sites of this kind. The Horseferry 
Road might be lined on each side with magnificent flats, 
but they would either remain untenanted or be let very 
much below their cost. The same thing might be said of 
almost every square yard of the land the company pro- 
posed to buy, with the single exception of the site which 
overlooks the river. Here there is room for a block of 
really handsome houses, separated only by a garden from 
the Palace of Westminster, and commanding a noble pro- 
spect up and down the river. Thus the “river block” 
was an inseparable accident of the scheme because it alone 
could bring a money return to its promoters. But then, 
unfortunately, this inseparable accident was also an 
inseparable weakness. The chief public recommendation 
of the scheme was the extension of the Victoria Embank- 
ment from the Victoria Tower to Lambeth Bridge, and by 
the extension of the Victoria Embankment the world in 
general understands the carrying of the roadway along 
that bank of the river, not merely past the backs of a 
long row of houses overlooking the river. 


We have dwelt on this feature of the scheme because it 
explains and justities the objection to committing the 
execution of public improvements to private companies. 
A private company must earn a dividend, or at least show 
a possibility of earning one, and in order to do this its 
action must sometimes be determined by other than 
merely public considerations. And this constitutes, to 
our mind, an insuperable objection to carrying out public 
improvements in this way. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the obstacles in the way of carrying out 
this particular improvement in any other way are very 
great. Now that this company has been refused leave to 
take the work in hand, it must be done, if done at all, 
either by the Government or by the local authorities. To 
Which of these can we look for help with any confidence 
of getting it? Not to the Government, for they have 
their hands full of public offices waiting to be built. Not 
to the Westminster Vestry, partly because the cost of the 
scheme would probably exceed its available means, and 
partly because the benefit of the improvement would not be 





confined to the inhabitants of Westminster, and so ought 
not to be wholly paid for by them. There remains the 
London County Council, which is obviously the right autho- 
rity to take the work in hand. But, unfortunately, the 
chances of its doing so are remote. What is it that 
prevents the County Council from making the improve- 
ments in London which are so urgently demanded ? 
Not poverty, for it has the rates to fall back on when- 
ever it finds its means insufficient. Not parsimony, for 
upon things in which it is really interested it can spend 
lavishly. The real reason why it does so little in the way 
of improving London is that it has theories as to the 
source whence the money spent on the improvements 
ought to come which do not square with the existing law. 
The result is that every improvement Bill promoted by 
the Council comes before Parliament weighted with pro- 
posals for raising the money in some novel way, and as 
Parliament is not at present disposed to accept these 
proposals, the Bill falls to the ground. As the law stands, 
the London County Council can make a rate for any 
purpose that is not outside its statutory powers. But 
this is all that it can do. It cannot transfer the burden 
from the ratepayers to somebody else, or levy rates upon 
those who have contracted themselves out of the obliga- 
tion to pay them. Any change in these respects must be 
made by Parliament, and because Parliament will not 
make it, the County Council punishes not Parliament, 
but its own constituents, by allowing London to go un- 
improved. But as Sir Henry Fowler very truly said, 
neglect on the part of those to whom the work properly 


work to those to whom it does not belong. It ig better 
to wait until the right people come to a better mind. 








MR. ASQUITH ON CRITICISM. 

TWNHE address on criticism delivered by Mr. Asquith to the 

University Extension students last Saturday was, 
from every point of view, an excellent piece of work. It was 
as clear in manner as it was sensible and sound in matter. 
Mr. Asquith’s best point was his insistence upon the fact 
that interpretation is the function of criticism. Properly 
understood this is all that need be said, or can be said, in 
regard to criticism. The true critic is primarily the 


| interpreter of the work of art or literature with which he 


deals. His first business is to understand, and then to tell, 
what the poet, the novelist, or the essayist, the sculptor or the 
painter, was trying to express. This done, he may go on to 
inform us whether the thing said, or sought to be said, was 
worth saying, or whether it was badly or well said, but till the 
critic has reached the artist’s motive his criticism can have no 
point. The mere censor who says ‘ This is bad,’ or ‘ This is good,’ 
and gives no reason, is a very useless person. The critic, on 
the other hand, who first interprets, and then pronounces an 
opinion as to the merits, if he is fair and also able to express 
himself, may be a source of pleasure, help, and interest even to 
those who disagree with its ultimate conclusions. For example, 
modern readers disagree with many of Dr. Johnson’s con- 
clusions, but that does not prevent them experiencing the 
greatest possible delight in much of his literary criticism, 
because, as a rule, he tried to get to the motive-power 
behind the men he criticised. You cannot, of course, 
reduce criticism to a rigid system, for it is an art, but 
the critic who desires to do more than tick off the work as 
“good” or “bad,” should always keep before him this 
function of interpretation. He may do so conveniently by 
asking four questions of every work before him. Firstly, 
what was the exact notion which the creator of the work 
criticised had in his mind when he wrote or painted,—i.e., what 
was it that he was anxious toexpress? Secondly, what are the 
means which he has chosen for expressing his motives, what- 
ever they were? Thirdly, is his theme one worth expressing 
or treating, and if not, why not? Fourthly, has the form of 
expression been well and truly chosen,—has he, that is, 
given the fullest and most characteristic and most specifie 
expression to the theme of which it was capable? If, and 
when, criticism proceeds on these lines it will never be a mere 
thing of flouts and jeers, but will be sure, whatever are the 
conclusions, to be interesting and suggestive. Think for a 
moment of a specific example. When Coleridge wrote his 
“ Lines to a Young Ass” the critics all screamed “ Fool” and 
“Ninny.” Very likely they were right in the particular 
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instance, but their criticism was of a very poor and thin 
kind. Had they first asked what was the poetic mood 
Coleridge wished to express, and then got en rapport as far 
as they could with his style, and finally pointed out that his 
sentiment was not worth expressing, and his method silly and 
sentimental, they would have performed the work of critics. 
As it was, they merely called names, which happened in the 
particular case to be more or less justified. De Quincey, 
who in spite of his long-winded, dust-clond manner was a 
great critic, put the matter well when he distinguished 
between the sympathy of approbation and the sympathy of 
comprehension. The sympathy of comprehension is what 
the critic wants. Without it he is always in danger of being 
nothing but a sheet of brass which reverberates to all the 
prejudices and ignorances of his own age. 


Another excellent point in Mr. Asquith’s address was his 
denunciation of critical formule. “It was a sure sign of the 
degeneration of the critic, as such, when he lapsed into the 
habitual use of catchwords and formulz. There was nothing 
more hampering to the free and elastic play of the judgment 
than the habit, easily acquired because it saved trouble, of 
drawing one’s words and phrases from a particular literary or 
artistic dialect.” Without any doubt, the critic who uses, as 
it were, a little verbal tape-measure, and tests every work by 
its centimetres and millimetres, will prove of very little use 
to the public he professes to instruct or enlighten. Even 
formulz which are sound and excellent in themselves when 
first used, are apt from constant application to become worn 
or distorted. The critic who uses a good formula too often 
tends litfle by little to twist its meaning till at last what was 
a useful standard of comparison becomes a sort of literary 
strait-waistcoat. The critic is so anxious to apply his formula, 
that he uses it the instant he is in the presence of a work of 
literature or art, and before he has allowed himself the time 
to ask what it is that the poet or painter is trying to say. 
Burke said that nothing absolute could be affirmed on any 
moral or political subject. It is still truer to say that nothing 
absolute can be affirmed upon any literary or artistic subject. 
But critical formule are, or always tend to contain, absolute 
affirmations. Let the critic then beware of them, or he will’ 
find that he has petrified his mind. On one point only do we 
seriously disagree with Mr. Asquith. That is when he infers 
that art criticism is necessarily of little or no value. No doubt 
most of the so-called art criticism is perfectly worthless, but to 
say that is not to condemn art criticism altogether, but merely 
to state that art critics, as a rule, do not know their own 
business. If they would endeavour to be interpreters, and 
not merely censors, there is no reason why they should not 
be of real use both to the painters and to the public. “Asa 
rule, it must be said of art criticism that it had a blighting 
effect even upon good artists, that it had been comparatively 
unproductive either in speculative or practical guidance, and 
that it consisted to a large extent in the unilluminating dis- 
cussion of unreal problems in unintelligible language. Horn 
said of Goethe that everywhere in him ‘you are on firm land 
or island, nowhere the infinite sea.’ It was exactly the reverse 
with the bulk of their modern professors of xsthetic. To 
change the metaphor, and to borrow a phrase, he thought 
from Matthew Arnold, they seemed to spend their lives in 
‘always beating the bush and never starting a hare.’ Carlyle 
had told them,” continued Mr. Asquith, “that at one time 
John Sterling took to art criticism, for which he was well 
fitted by technical and historical knowledge. But, said his 
biographer, ‘of all subjects this was the one I cared least to 
hear even Sterling talk of.’ ‘Indeed,’ he added—and he (i.e. 
Mr. Asquith) was disposed respectfully to agree with him— 
‘it is a subject on which earnest men, abhorrent of hypocrisy 
and speech that has no meaning, are admonished to silence in 
this said time, and had better...... perambulate their 
picture-galleries with little or no speech.’” In spite of the 
fact that art criticism seems, as a rule, so barren and so 
wordy, so full of wild enormities in thought and language, we 
cannot for a moment admit that art criticism is as bad as Mr. 
Asquith represents it, and had better be given up altogether. 
On the contrary, we think that criticism in the sense of inter- 
pretation is more necessary in art even than in literature. Ifa 
picture, as in fact it is, is a painter’s thoughts expressed in 
paint, then we specially need an interpreter, because to most of 
us the medium is so unfamiliar. A painter paints a dunghill. 


| 
very rightly, is ready to condemn the picture out of hand 
merely for its subject. The critic, however, if he ig worth 
anything, may point out that what the artist has been tryin 
to do is not to imitate manure, but to show how beautifull 
the light falls on a moist and shiny surface. The critic ar 
then inquire whether the actual painting—i.e., the methog of 
expression—is good. Next, he will ask whether the subject 
is one worth painting, and whether it has been well treated, 
Probably he will come to Millet’s conclusion, that though every 
subject may at first sight appear to be fit fora picture, every sub. 
ject is not, since passion is the essential of all art, and “on, ne 
peut pas se passionner de rien,”—much less of a dung-heap, Ip 
truth, there is plenty of room for the art critic if he woulg 
only speak like a human being, and not fill his mind and his 
mouth with half-understood catchwords and foolish formula, 
His first duty is to have no prejudices, and to look every 
picture straight in the face. It is not enough to say— 


“Le dessein est sec et la couleur mauvaise, 
Et ce n’est pas ainsi que peint Paul Veronese,” 


no matter whether Paul Veronese, or Velasquez, or whoever 
is the last fad, painted like that or not. What the 
world wants to know is what the painter in question had 
got in his head, and how he was trying to say it. Some. 
times, of course, the critic must say: ‘Ladies and gentle. 
men, he has nothing to say, and is only gibbering;’ but 
the critic who says that must be prepared to justify 
his words. Unfortunately, no doubt, art criticism just at 
present is seldom conducted on sound lines, and the last thing 
mentioned or thought of is the motive and intention behind 
the picture and its expression. Still, there is no reason why 
these conditions should prevail for ever. Common-sensge 
wins in the long run, and if once common-sense is applied to 
art criticism, the bombast, the affectation, and the convention. 
ality, the present faults of art criticism, will be abandoned 
for honest attempts to discover what thought, if any, the 
painter had in his head, and how he set about the work of 
putting it on canvas. 





MILITARY COURAGE. 

T is byno means easy to decide which of the races of man- 
kind is the bravest upon the battlefield. We are rather 
inclined to assign that place to the Osmanli, who, besides his 
natural stolidity and exemption from nerves, has the pride of 
a race of hereditary conquerors, exalted by an honest belief 
either that God is on his side or that Fate is irresistible. If 
he is to die, he will die, if not, not; and he charges through 
the hail of shot with an imperturbable serenity which makes 
him the delight of disciplinarians and the despair of decent 
men. It is, however, most difficult even to institute a com- 
parison as to national courage, so much depends upon cir. 
cumstance, upon discipline, and, with some races, upon 
leadership. Very few troops fight well when they are hungry. 
Frenchmen are distinctly braver, by their own confession, 
when they are led by a Napoleon; and Germans differ 
violently from themselves according to the perfection of their 
discipline. Slavs will face any danger which approaches if 
they are ordered to fuce it, but to induce them to show fierce 
charging courage, the courage which sweeps away armies, 
they must have confidence in their General, and see him at 
their head. Italians have hardly been tried of late years, 
though they died in their tracks at Dogali; and Spaniards, 
once esteemed the bravest infantry in Europe, have in more 
recent years appeared to have lost some confidence either in 
their officers or themselves. Even the evidence is imperfect. 
We English believe in our hearts that we make the best 
soldiers in the world; but, as a matter of fact, there is no 
evidence for the assertion; indeed, there is a little evidence 
the other way. There is plenty of proof running through 
all history that the class of Englishmen who take to 
the Army have no superiors in battle, if, indeed, they 
have any equals; but the English people have never yet 
been tried. They bave never been subjected to a conscrip- 
tion or anything approaching to one, and the voluntary 
adoption of a soldier’s life naturally acts as a winnowing 
process. Very few men enlist who are doubtfal whether they 
can face the shot, and of those few a large proportion would 
rather face the bullets than the wrath of their braver com- 
rades, who naturally look upon skulking by men who were 





The public very naturally, and as we should probably say, | themselves, to be unhesitatingly visited with the discipline of 


under no compulsion as a selfish and shameful desertion of 
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the belt. On the other hand, English mobs behave badly in 

riot, the writer having himself seen five hundred powerful 
: lan armed with their pointed spades, scuttle like sheep 
re M charge of sixty Dragoons. The Americans, who are 
Englishmen over again, were in their Civil War conscribed on 
a great scale, and, as the lists of the slain sufficiently proved, 
behaved for the most part admirably ; but about Englishmen 
we can only say that, as pressed sailors fought well, as police- 
men often display heroism, and as there is splendid self- 
devotion shown by miners, firemen, bridge- builders, and other 
classes in civil life, there is a violent probability that if the 
whole people were called upon to fight, it would display 
exemplary courage. It has never been ealled on yet. Taking 
our self-chosen soldiers, however, as samples, it is fair to say 
that the English soldier seems less moved by comparative 
numbers than the man of any other race; that he is less 
alarmed by an unlucky position, probably because he does 
not perceive it; and that his courage is singularly independent 
of leadership in his Generals. He likes to see his officers in 
front, but the universal testimony of his enemies, as well 
as his friends, to his capacity for fighting when badly 
led, to “making,” in fact, “a soldier’s battle of it,” seems 
proof positive on that point. The same quality must be in 
Americans, or they could not have exhibited such courage 
ajter the dreadful massacres under McClellan; and military 
historians give much the same praise to Russians, who, how- 
ever, as was shown before Plevna, dislike being mown down 
without gaining a success. It is probable that Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians are the best 
troops in the world, very much in that order, that after them 
come the Turks, who are individually the bravest of them all, 
and that the remaining Latin races must be content to come 
next, though Spaniards when defending a city or a building 
have in all ages been almost incomparable. 


The question of the comparative proportion of really brave 
men in any army will probably never be determined. Great 
officers on the Continent keep their knowledge on that 
subject rigorously as a professional secret, and assume as a 
certainty that all soldiers are brave. They know very well, 
however, that they are not, and when confidential will admit, 
as Marshal von Moltke once did in public, that with a great 
namber it takes discipline, and severe discipline too, to 
induce them to face shells unshrinkingly. American officers 
have been known to acknowledge that of their men, who are 
as brave as any in the world, 20 per cent. would run away if 
they could, and in every army, even ours, which a man enters 
only of free will, there is a certain proportion who literally 
cannot overcome their fears. They are stricken with a sort of 
paralysis. The proportion is probably not high in any army, 
the majority, if in health, being able to do their duty, and 
having intense motives to do it; but neither is the proportion 
high of those who literally feel no fear. There are such 
men, who do not quite understand what the emotion is, as 
there are also some who have in extreme danger a sense 
of pleasure, which sometimes not only quickens their blood, 
but distinctly increases their intellectual force. This is said 
to have been true of General Picton, who, though a hard, 
rough man, was an “angel when bullets were about; ” and 
was undoubtedly true of the first Lord Gough, who had a 
trick, highly disagreeable to his Staff, of seeking points of 
full exposure to the enemy’s fire. The immense respect paid 
to such men in all armies shows, however, that they are ex- 
ceptiona], and on the whole, we believe that the opinion of 
the first Sir Henry Havelock is very nearly the truth. The 
writer once had an opportunity during a discussion on the 
utility of the Victoria Cross of cross-questioning that famous 
General on the subject, and never forgot his reply. “In my 
experience,” he said, “in any British regiment there are 

always a hundred men who would storm the gates of hell, 
eight hundred who if they did it would follow in, one 
hundred who want to skulk in the ditches, and about 
thirty who actually do skulk there or elsewhere.” The 
averages should be higher in a conscript army, but 
then, also, the discipline is more severe. Why discipline 
should impart courage is something of a mystery, but 
there is no shadow of doubt that it does, and that a 
well - disciplined regiment is not only more obedient, 
but actually more indifferent to danger, probably because 
the continuous habit of self-suppression has positively 
diminished selfishness. The popular notion that seasoned 








troops are much braver than novices seems, however, to be 
unfounded. They are more afraid of giving way, knowing 
better what a hell upon earth commences if men begin 
running; but Waterloo was won, in considerable measure, 
by young soldiers, and Speicheren was carried by regiments 
in which no private had ever seen a shot fired in anger. 
They were drilled youngsters, not old soldiers, who tramped 
up that dreadful hill, marching to death as if they were 
executing an accustomed movement on parade. Indeed, 
there are cynics who say that the youngsters do best, and 
that the old soldiers know what is before them a little 
too well; a gibe which is disproved by the almost 
invariably splendid conduct of the non-commissioned officers. 
Education, it may be suspected, makes little difference in 
courage, for though officers die in a severe action in a number 
out of proportion to that of their men, that is because their 
business is leading and they are conspicuous figures; but it 
is quite certain that courage can be materially affected by 
ideas. We all know how Puritans fought and how Ghazees 
fight, and unless all historians lie, armies have been made 
positively braver by their cause, and even by proclamations 
from Kings and Generals. That most soldiers become braver 
under the spell of victory is a truism, and instances have been 
known, both among Americans and Englishmen, when defeat, 
or a certainty of it, has changed ordinary men into sullen 
heroes. As a rule, however, hope is one of the constituents of 
a soldier’s courage, as is also the cheerfulness so marked in 
most Irish and some French regiments. If we were required 
to pass a definite opinion, we should say that most white 
men, if at all trained, have the courage to pass through 
a battlefield with credit, those positively incapable of doing 
so probably not exceeding 10 per cent., but that there was in 
the Northern races some quality of fortitude distinguishable 
from courage which gave their soldiers a distinct and per- 
manent advantage. Nevertheless, the Macedonian phalanx, 
and the probably superior Roman Legion, and Kaled’s cavalry 
were alike composed of men drawn from the sunny South. 





AMERICAN ARMY TRANSPORT. 
HILE the attention of the world is mainly centred 
on the sea passage to Cuba and the acquisition of 
a port of landing for the American troops, the United 
States Government are busied with preparations for the 
second and far more difficult stage in the movement of 
their forces. They have not only to improvise an 
army, but also to improvise an army transport, as the 
troops in Cuba will be at a greater disadvantage in try- 
ing to come to close quarters with the Spaniards, should 
the latter elect to carry on a guerilla warfare, than the 
Spaniards have been in trying to force the fighting with 
Gomez and Maceo. The American Generals might, it is true, 
imitate the magnificent indifference of the English authorities 
in the Crimea, who disembarked twenty thousand men on the 
shores of the Crimea without a transport waggon, a want 
which the late Sir Daniel Lysons supplied in part by cap- 
turing a Russian convoy against orders. But though news of 
a “corner ” in mules has already been telegraphed to Europe, 
there is every indication that the Washington Government 
are determined to render their troops mobile, and, therefore, 
effective. 

Though the United States have only engaged in one 
“foreign ” war, that against Mexico, its army inherits the 
best traditions of transport service of any civilised nation. 
For nearly a century North American migration has been 
conducted not by sea, but by land; and the settlement and 
occupation of a vast continent has been effected by « civilised 
population, who never hesitated to move for thousands of 
miles, carrying their household goods and families in the 
“ prairie-schooners,” the mule-waggons or ox-waggons of the 
States. At the same time, the pioneers of trade never shrank 
from penetrating with trains of hardy pack-mules into unknown 
deserts and among the hostile Indians of the plains. Traders 
and settlers alike spent their lives as transport officers; it 
was their normal occupation in time of peace; and though 
the railway has now superseded the pack-mule and the 
waggon, the old traditions and aptitude are still maintained 
by the regular army in the frontier posts of the West. 


The origin and growth of this “national” system of trans- 
port forms one of the most attractive chapters of Colonel 
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Henry Inman’s story of the “Old Santa Fé Trail.”* The 
author has inserted it mainly as a picturesque and striking 
feature in the “story of American expansion at the expense of 
the old colonies of Spain; but the methods which he records 
will now be revived on a gigantic scale, and the story has a 
practical bearing on one of the problems of the hour. 

The stream of Anglo-Saxon migration to the South-West 
plains passed through prairies where the wild horse was, next 
to the buffalo, the most numerous of all large animals. Yet 
the pioneers and the settlers who followed them made 
practically no use of the horse as their transport animal. 
With every means of feeding horses, with herds of thousands 
of wild horses moving round them on the prairies, they 
sought elsewhere for the motive power to carry a nation into 
and across the wilderness. The South-Western fringe of civi- 
lisation awaiting these migrants from New England was prac- 
tically a part of Old Spain,—for Mexico was Spanish to the 
core; and the Mexicans had almost discarded the horse for 
their national transport animal, the mule. Pack-mules took 
the place of our English pack-horses, and were, like them, 
almost the sole means of moving goods. The American 
pioneers and traders bought up the Mexican mules, adopted 
the Mexican system, hired Mexican drivers, and contented 
themselves at first by performing escort duty and fighting 
desperate battles in defence of their property with the Indians 
of the plains. From the Mexicans the quick-witted Americans 
soon learnt the management of the mule-train, but it is 
doubtful if even Yankee wits ever succeeded in improving on 
the methods of Spain so long as pack-mules remained in 
favour. The equipment was, and where pack-mules are re- 
tained still is, somewhat complicated. On the mule’s back 
was laid a soft sheepskin, over this a large straw-mattress-like 
saddle, on this the pack of goods, and over all a waterproof 
cover. But the average time taken by the Mexican arrieros to 
load each mule was only five minutes, and the mules so loaded 
would travel fifteen miles a day. Those who have met any of 
the old pioneers will remember their constant references in con- 
versation to the cleverness of the mules and the “ cowardice” 
of the Mexican arrieros. The latter certainly did not shine as 
fighting men during the frequent night attacks of the Indians. 
They were more commonly found hidden between mules and 
saddles under cover from the Indian arrows, and maintained 
that they were hired to load mules, not to act as escort. The 
mules were far less liable to panic than their owners. Un- 
like horses and oxen, they were seldom stampeded by the 
cunning devices of the Indians, thongh they would some- 
times “bolt” at the bark of a prairie-dog. On the march 
each animal knew its place, and in two days it also learnt 
to recognise its own pack and saddle. These were taken off 
every evening and arranged in a kind of rampart round the 
camp. The mules were then turned loose to graze on the 
prairie, unless an Indian surprise were feared. In the morn- 
ing at the usual hour every mule would come up and stand by 
its own saddle and pack. If another animal made a mistake 
the proper bearer would kick the mistaken claimant in the ribs. 
Bell mules, called madres, led the different troops. 


In the second stage of prairie transport the mule was 
abandoned for the ox, and the methods of South Africa 
triumphed over those of Spain. As svon as the prairie grasses 
grew in May there was such abundant food on the route that 
difficulties of providing forage did not exist. By this time a 
population destined to fill whole States was moving to the 
West. They needed a transport animal capable of drawing 
the greatest possible weight. As it was no more difficult to 
feed an ox than a mule the former took the place of the latter, 
and the invading Anglo-Saxons of the East “‘ trekked ” across 
the prairies in waggons drawn by a dozen oxen. These 
waggons would carry two tons, and the oxen drew them 
equally well through rivers, marshes, and sands. Later the 
ox-teams were replaced by mule-waggons, and though the 
tradition of the management of bullock-teams still lives, 
the mule is the transport animal par eacellence where 
the railways do not supersede all other means of car- 
riage. American enterprise bred mules not only larger 
but far more numerous than those of Mexico. Size was 
the great object, and for some time American mules 
were sold by weight. These were destined for draught, and 
not used as pack-mules. At night the waggons were arranged 
in a corral, with wheels interlocking, as in the Dutch laager. 





pamenasenininuamenie 
During General Custer’s expedition waggons only were used 


as transport. Eight hundred accompanied the force in fours 
abreast, the distance covered by the whole eight hundreg 
being only one mile. But it was in the Mexican War that 
the facility of the transition from the conditions of Peaceful 
life on the plains to a state of war was best seen, Fitty 
thousand men with complete transport marched acrogg the 
prairies. Thousands of mule-waggons, bullock-waggons, and 
pack-mules accompanied them, mainly drawn from the normal 
supply for frontier trade and locomotion. With them came 
the experienced drivers and “packers.” Bullocks were algo 
driven for food, grazing as they went. Prairie discipline 
learnt in the caravans fell easily into line with military life, 
“The discipline was as perfect as that of a garrison, the 
waggon-master being under the orders of the chief of the 
escort.” The horses were less satisfactory than the mule 
and oxen. One night more than a thousand horses were 
stampeded by a pack of wolves. 


Though the train has generally superseded the “ prairie. 
schooner ” and the pack-mule, the art of managing the latter 
has been purposely maintained by the United States War 
Department. The services of one of the most noted 
“packers” were, by the suggestion of General Sheridan, 
retained to teach the art to the officers and men at several 
posts. He received a large salary, and, later, was sent to the 
large cavalry station at Fort Riley, in Kansas. To this 
gentleman the English War Office were most glad to apply 
for instruction during the Zulu War. He came to Natal, and 
there instructed our troops in the methods of packing mules 
for army transport. It is believed that there are at the 
present time in the United States, mainly in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Kentucky, enough mules to provide transport 
for seventy thousand men. Horses are so cheap that it does 
not pay to feed them on the ranches; and should bullock- 
trains be in favour the Texas steers will be available in 
tens of thousands. Cuba is in parts much intersected by 
light railways from the sugar plantations. But, failing rail- 
ways, the United States possesses not only the finest material 
for army transport, but the most competent drivers and 
packers in the world. 








CORRES PON DENCE. 


“BULLS” FROM IRISH PASTURES. 
[To THe Epirok or THE ‘*SpectTaToR.” | 

Srr,—“ Has the traditional capacity of the Irish for making 
‘bulls’ become impaired?” This was one of the questions 
to which I set myself to find an answer during a recent 
visit to Ireland. The Irish people, in spite of their dis- 
tresses, have probably done more than all the other English- 
speaking races to keep the great Anglo-Saxon world merry; 
and it might well be regarded as an international misfortune 
indeed were the native wit and humour of Ireland, and, above 
all, that laughable confusion of thought, that delightful con- 
tradiction of meaning—commonly called a “ bull”—to show 
any signs of decay. Bat I was not two hours in Ireland 
when I found, to my delight, that that droll mental 
characteristic of the Irish people, which has contributed so 
much to the gaiety of nations, still flourishes in undiminished 
vigour and freshness. I visited a hairdresser’s shop in 
Kingstown, to have a shampoo after the night’s ran from 
London. As I was leaving the man tried to induce me to 
buy a bottle of hair-wash. “ What sort of stuff is it?” I 
asked.—* Oh, it’s grand stuff,” he replied. “It’s a sort of 
multum in parvo,—the less you take of it the better!” Of 
course, what the hairdresser meant to convey was that the 
use of a little of the stuff was as effisacious as a large 
quantity. 

“Bulls” of this species are mainly due to the fact that the 
people are in such a hurry to express themselves that they do 
not give themselves time to weigh the meaning of the words 
they use. Two farmers were sitting on the promenade at 
Bray, the well-known Wicklow seaside resort. A lady of 
meagre proportions passed by. “Did you ever see so thin a 
woman as that before?” remarked one of the farmers.— 
“Thin!” said the other, “I seen a woman down in Wexford 
as thin as two of her put together!” As a friend with whom 
I was staying and I were walking one day over the Wicklow 
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Mountains we met a “character,” a person well known for 
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gome reason—fondness for drink, for instance—in the district. 

“Well, Mick,” said my friend, “I’ve heard some queer stories 

about your doings lately.”—“ Och, don’t belave thim, Sir,” 

replied Mick. “Sure half the lies tould about me by the 
naybours isn’t thrue!” 

Celtic fancy has been well described as a “reaction against 
the despotism of fact.” The definition was recalled to my 
mind by several stories I heard, and particularly by this one 
of an amusing miscalculation by a tramp. Two labourers set 
oxt from Wexford to walk to Dublin. By the time they 
reached Bray they were very much tired with their journey, 
and the more so when they were told they were still twelve 
miies from Dublin. “Be me sowl,” said one, after a little 
thought, “sure it’s but six miles apiece; let us walk on!” 
During a discussion at a meeting of the Trinity College 
Historical Society upon the slight consideration attached to 
life by uncivilised nations, a speaker mentioned the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that in China if a man were condemned 
to death he could easily hire a substitute to die for him; 
“and,” the debater went on, “I believe many poor fellows 
get their living by acting as substitutes in that way!” 

A curious peculiarity of the Irish nature is the wide limits 
to which relationship is extended. “Do you know Pat 
Meehan?” a peasant was asked.—“ Of course I do,” was 
the answer. ‘“ Why, he’s a near relation of mine. He 
wance proposed for my sisther Kate.” When faction-fight- 
ing was rife in Ireland it was a man’s interest to “in- 
vrase his followin’” by extending the number of his rela- 
tions by every possible device. Happily faction-fighting is 
dead in Ireland, and a man has no need now to have behind 
‘nim a Jong line, not of “ancestors,” as Sir Boyle Roche would 
say, but of “relations,” as was imperatively necessary when 
the “bhoys” were accustomed to “hould dishcussions with 
sticks” at every fair. It is after he is dead that his relations 
“come in handy ” to the Irishman. They give him a “ grand 
buryin’.” ‘ Well, Mary,” said a friend of mine to a domestic 
who had been attending a “buryin’,” ‘had Mat Maloney a 
good funeral ?”—‘‘ Oh, he had a grate wan, Sir,” said Mary. 
“ An’ why wouldn’t he? Wasn’t he related to the whole 
barony? Faith, it reminded me of a Land Lague meetin’.” 
A child went crying to its mother, and reported that it had 
swallowed a button. ‘ Well, well, look at that now,” cried 
the woman. “ Begor, I suppose the next thing you'll do is to 
swallow a buttonhole!” This story reminds me of the graphic 
description given by a beggarman of his tattered coat. 
“Fuith, yer honner, it’s nothin’ but a parcel of holes sewn 
together.” 

It often seems in Ireland as if words are not quick enough, 
or that they form too cumbersome a vehicle for the rapid and 
roshing thoughts of these active-minded peasantry. A laugh- 
able instance of this occurred during a recent visitation by 
Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, to a 
remote parish in his archdiocese, the story of which I was 
told by a priest. An old woman hobbled up to his Grace 
2s he was passing through the village, and exclaimed: 
“ Wisha, now that I’ve seen your Lordship, ye may die, and 
the Lord be praised!” It was, needless to say, her own 
death the old lady desired, after the great privilege of haying 
seen a live Archbishop. The same clergyman told me that 
he has a parishioner who is very addicted to drink. Meeting 
the man one day when, as the people say, “he had a drop in,” 
the priest insisted that he should take the pledge, for it was 
the only protection against the temptations of the public 
house. “You’ve never seen a teetotaler drunk, Tom,” said 
¢he priest.—“ Ab, your riverence,” replied Tom, “ I’ve seen 
many a man drunk, but I couldn’t tell for the life o’ me, 
whether they wor teetotalers or not!” 

An Irishman got out of a train at a railway station for 
refreshments, but unfortunately the bell rang and the train 
went off before he had finished his drink. Running along 
the platform after the train, he shouted, “Hould on, there; 
Lould on. You've got a passenger aboord that’s left behind!” 
A poor woman who had a son of whom she was very proud, 
unintentionally paid him a very bad compliment. Speaking 
of the boy to the priest, she said : “ There isn’t in the barony, 
yer riverence, a cleverer lad nor Tom. Look at thim, yer 
riverence,” pointing to two small chairs in the cabin, ‘he 
made thim out of his own head; and faix he has enough of 
wood left to make me a big armchair!” Bat despite the 
many examples of “things which should have been other- 








wise expressed” that one meets with in Ireland, like the 
foregoing, the people have often an apparently blundering 
way of saying things which really cannot be so forcibly or so 
clearly expressed as by a “bull.” A poor woman was ad- 
vised by a charitable lady to avail herself of a free distribu- 
tion of soup. “Do you call that stuff soup?” she cried. 
“ Why ye only get a quart of wather and boil it down to a 
pint to make it sthrong!” A more contemptuous description 
of the stuff could hardly be imagined. Here is another 
amusing “bull.” A restive pony which was being ridden by 
a peasant along a country road, got into a wayside ditch. 
The animal, in attempting to scramble out again, had its leg 
entangled in the stirrup. ‘“ What are yez up to now, ye ould 
devil?” exclaimed the peasant. “ Faith if ye’re thinking of 
getting up here its time for me to get down.” 

I picked up two delicious literary curiosities during my 
stay in Ireland. The following notice was posted in a plea- 
sure-boat belonging to a steamship company on the Suir: 
“The chairs in the cabin are for the ladies. Gentlemen are 
requested not to make use of them till the ladies are seated.” 
The time I was in the country was just after the visit of the 
Duke and Dachessof York. Iclipped the following delicious 
advertisement from a Kingstown paper :—“ James O’Mahony, 
Wine and Spirit Merchant, Kingstown, has still on hands a 
small quantity of the whiskey which was drunk by the Duke 
of York while in Dublin.”—I am, Sir, &c., X. X. X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PEMBA AND SLAVERY. 

(To tHe Epiron or tHE “ SPECTATOR ”] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator about two and a half 
years ago (December 28th, 1895), you made a suggestion 
that the Society of Friends should set itself to grapple with 
the question of slavery on the Zanzibar Coast. You sug- 
gested that they should purchase property on the island of 
Pemba, adjacent to Zanzibar, and “‘ set themselves deliberately 
to govern and educate, in the highest sense of the word 
education, the emancipated slaves.” It may interest your 
readers to know that this suggestion has not been made to 
deaf ears, and, though I am unable to say whether in direct 
consequence of your remarks, a start has been made almost 
exactly un the lines you indicated. The Friends’ Industrial 
Mission, Pemba, has purchased a plantation of about three 
hundred acres, stocked with clove-trees and cocoa-nut palms, 
near the sea, and known as Banani. A house (whose timbers 
of West Australian wood are designed to resist the rapacity 
of white ants) has been sent out from this couutry for the 
use of the members of the Society of Friends, five in number, 
who have volunteered as missionaries to the island. Freed 
slaves are already busy preparing the foundations for this 
house, and are at work in other ways on the estate; the 
training of the emancipated slaves in the use of tools, and in 
habits of industry and thrift, and their education, is, as 
you suggested it should be, one of the foremost objects of the 
Mission. 

It is to be hoped that the Mission will be of use in making 
known among the slaves still unfreed how to obtain emancipa- 
tion, and in maintaining their rights. The so-called Eman- 
cipation Decree of April, 1897, has, in the opinion of these 
Friend missionaries, been in most respects a failure; the zeal 
of the officials seems to have rapidly disappeared; the Decree 
being published in Arabic only, was incomprehensible to the 
majority of the slaves, and in many cases their abortive efforts 
at freedom have only tightened their chains. During the first 
six months after the publication of the Decree it is believed 
that only about twenty slaves out of fifty-five thousand in 
Pemba have obtained their freedom. In view of this fact, the 
Friends’ Mission continues to urge that the execution of the 
Decree should be entrusted to Englishmen, the Arab Walis 
being by no means to be trusted with such a business: that 
the strip of mainland which was not included in the Decree 
should likewise be included, and that compensation should be 
paid only for slaves who are freed at once. They are also 
calling the attention of officials to the state of the prison 
where slaves are confined, and are generally making them- 
selves known—perbaps disliked—as the champions of the 


slaves. 
I may add that the Friends who went out on a preliminary. 
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journey to Pemba received much help and kindness from 
some of the English officials, and that an account of the con- 
dition and prospects of the islands has been published by one 
of them in a small volume entitled “ Banani.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
LIBERTAS, 





THE EMPRESS CATHERINE ON THE SPANISH 
CHARACTER. 
[To THE EpiIToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It may interest your readers, with reference to your 
article in the Spectator of April 16th on the character of the 
Spaniards, to learn what the Empress Catherine of Russia 
thought of them at the end of the last century. The passage 
I quote is taken from a thin quarto drawn up in four 
languages, Russian, Latin, French, and German, and contains 
directions for compiling a new code of laws for the Russian 
Empire. I have seen this rare volume in the library of my 
brother, Lord Egerton of Tatton. I give the French version :— 
“Les divers caractéres des nations sont mélés de vertus et de 
vices, de bonnes et de mauvaises qualités. Les heureux 
mélanges sont ceux dont il résulte de grands biens, que 
souvent méme on ne supconneroit pas devoir en provenir. 
Je vais prouver ce que j’avance par différents exemples de 
ces effets différents : la bonne foi des Espagnolsa été fameuse 
dans tous les temps. L’Histoire nous parle de leur fidélité a 
garder les dépots...... Toutes les nations qui commercent 
i Cadix confient leurs biens aux Espagnols; elles ne s’en 
sont jamais repentiés. Mais cette qualité admirable, jointe 
a leur paresse, forme un mélange dont il résulte des effets 
qui leur sont pernicieux: les peuples de |’Europe font sous 
leurs yeux tout le commerce de leur Monarchie.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Beatrix L. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hydro and Spa, Old London Road, Hastings, April 25th. 





CHINA AND RUSSIA. 
[To tHE Epiron or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The enclosed extract from “The Farther Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe” may interest you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow, April 21st. CHARLES Ker. 


“And therefore I must confess it seemed strange to me 
when I came home and heard our people say such fine things 
of the power, riches, glory, magnificence, and trade of the 
Chinese, because I saw and knew that they were a contemptible 
herd or crowd of ignorant, sordid slaves, subjected to a govern- 
ment qualified only to rule such a people; and in a word, for I 
am now launched quite beside my design, I say, in a word, were 
not its distance inconceivably great from Muscovy, and was not 
the Muscovite empire almost as rude, impotent, and ill-governed 
a crowd of slaves as they, the Czar of Muscovy might, with much 
ease, drive them all out of their country, and conquer them in one 
campaign; and had the Czar, who I since hear is a growing 
prince, and begins to appear formidable in the world, fallen this 
way instead of attacking the warlike Swedes, in which attempt 
none of the powers of Europe would have envied or interrupted 
him, he might, by this time, have been Emperor of China, instead 
of being beaten by the King of Sweden at Narva, when the latter 
was not six to one in number.”—Robinson Crusoe, Part II., Vol. 1L., 
pp. 254-55 (Dent, 1895). 





THE SPANISH AND THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 
(To THe Eprror or Tue “SPectator.”] 
S1z,—Your defence of the conduct pursued by the United 
States in regard to the Cuban horrors deserves the thanks 
of all civilised States. But have you considered, or will 
you allow us to consider, what a terrible indictment against 
the conduct of the British Government that defence con- 
stitutes? For were there not far stronger reasons for the 
direct and forcible intervention by Great Britain to prevent 
the Armenian and Constantinople massacres, in consequence 
of our Treaty obligations, and of our having deprived the 
Christians in those countries of the protection of Russia, 
than even those which you truly assert justify the inter- 
vention of the United States on behalf of the miserable and 
murdered Cubans? Moreover, the guilt of the Turkish 
Sultan and his advisers was far greater than that of the 
Spanish Government and General Weyler, if, as you merci- 
fully, and possibly rightly, suggest, the latter did not intend 
“that the ‘Pacificos’ should starve;” for the Turkish rulers 
distinctly and deliberately ordered the slaughter in cold blood 
of the unhappy people whose only crime in the eyes of those 
rulers was their Christian faith. And that was a crime in the 


TTS 
punish with death if their victims will not escape martyrdom 
by embracing Islamism, and which, therefore, we know a 
genuine servant of the Prophet is always under strong 
temptation to punish by massacre when a suitable Occasion 
offers. Let us hope and pray the Spectator will never Je 
the memory of these facts die in the hearts of Englishmen 
even though their rulers fail in their duty alike to their 
countrymen and the oppressed nationalities of the East— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Hampstead, April 25th. Henry Sotty, 





SIR JOHN GORST AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE, 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—One expects the Spectator to understand, and not to 
misrepresent, the point of view of its opponents. Your 
article with the above heading in the Spectator of April 23rd 
is most unfair to Nonconformists. You say: “The Noncon. 
formists have the best of it in Board-schools because there 
they have a religion taught at the public expense, whieh ig 
exactly that in which they believe and would teach in their 
own schools.” The religion taught in Board-schools is no 
more Methodist or Baptist or Unitarian than it is Anglican, 
Nonconformists have to provide chapels and Sunday-schools 
to teach their own particular tenets to the children who 
attend Board-schools just as Anglicans have in similar cir. 
cumstances. If this is a grievance at all it is just ag 
much a Nonconformist as a Church grievance. If it be a 
grievance that parents cannot have their religion taught 
to their children at the public expense, it is a grievance 
common to all Churches equally, and justice requires 
that no religious dogmas shall be taught as in Board. 
schools, or that all shall be taught. Surely the Methodist 
has as much right to have his religion taught in public 
schools as the Churchman has. But in addition, Noncon- 
formists have, as you admit, a more serious grievance. Not 
only must they provide for the religious teaching of their 
children whilst the Churchman has it provided for him by the 
State, but he is compelled to send his children to Church 
schools where doctrines are taught in which he does not 
believe. This is not the sentimental grievance which Sir John 
Gorst seems to suppose. I think it would be described asa 
real grievance if Anglican children were compelled to attend 
schools where Methodist or Roman Catholic doctrines were 
taught. Take the other grievance referred to by Mr. Lloyd 
George. “I doubt,” says Sir John Gorst, “whether there 
are many managers of Church schools who would reject a 
promising Nonconformist boy or girl for the position of pupil 
teacher.” Perhaps not if the boy or girl in question promised 
to attend church. But there is the fact that in some eight 
thousand schools almost wholly maintained by public money 
no Nonconformist has the slightest chance of obtaining the 
position of head teacher or assistant teacher. At the same 
time, Anglicans, who have a monopoly of the posts in these 
eight thousand schools, have also equal chances with Noncon- 
formists for similar positions in Board-schools. Iam inclined 
to think that it would be felt as a very real grievance if 
Church masters and mistresses were excluded from Board- 
schools. Nonconformists are as conscious as Sir John Gorst 
of the shortcomings of our present system of national educae 
tion. But it is scarcely a logical reply to one who complains 
that certain classes are suffering a wrong, to tell him that the 
nation is suffering under a still greater wrong. Noncon- 
formists have reason to believe that if their wrongs were 
redressed, a long step would be taken in the improvement 
of elementary education. There is a closer connection than 
Sir John Gorst seems to imagine between ecclesiastical pre- 
dominance and educational inefficiency.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
6 Wenlock Terrace, York, April 25th. E. T. WILKINSON. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Are you not rather unfair (I am sure unconsciously) 
to Mr. Lloyd George in your article in the Spectator of 
April 23rd? A public school may be under local representa- 
tive management without the establishment of a School Board 
in every village. Mr. Lloyd George would, I imagine, be 
abundantly satisfied if a School Board were established for 
every Union, And sucha Board might well be empowered 
to recognise the country clergyman as manager where he is 
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but let us preserve “local representative manage- 
Again, Mr. Lloyd George complains that “in 
country schools Nonconformist children have no chance of 
being employed as pupil teachers.” That is, 80 far as my 
experience goes, untrue. But if he had said that when so 
employed they were absolutely debarred by the rules of the 
National Society from rising in their profession in those 
schools, he would have said the simple truth. Nor are they 
asarule encouraged even to be pupil teachers. In conclusion, 
let me thank you heartily for what you say about pupil 
teachers. The Church of England is not “ about to make ” 
the great mistake of associating the maintenance of 
Church school with a low educational standard. It is 
making it every day. In spite of the Majority Re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1888, which said, 
‘We are of opinion that existing schools should gradually, 
bat within reasonable limits of time, be brought up to the 
higher estimate of the space required for school accommo- 
dation,” in too many national schools, even in populous 
parishes, no such effort is being made. The result is that 
managers welcome exemption standards in order to have 
room for those who stay, who are, of course, more numerous 
now since Mr. Acland raised the age. Moreover, only last 
week at our Diocesan Congress, the question was asked, 
“ Supposing that at the time the managers filled in their form ” 
applying for the Special Aid Grant, “they contemplated the 
allocation of the grant to providing a larger staff. By the 
time the grant came a chimney might have been blown down, 
and repairs might be urgently needed. Because the managers 
had not happened to mention that repairs were one of the 
objects of the grant, it could not be used for that object. 
Could anything be more absurd?” Iregret to say that the 
Congress blamed the Education Department for being strict 
even to this extent. You are doing the Church a very great 
service by insisting that, if Church schools are run at all, 
they should be done well.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Paddocks, Swaffham, April 24th. H. Lez WARNER. 





THE ANCIENT VINEYARDS OF WORTHING. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpecraTor.”’} 
S1r,—In the Ordnance Survey map of England, Sheet 318, 
almost due north of Worthing, and about two miles from Broad- 
water, there is a very interesting locality called ‘‘ Vineyard 
Hill.” It is evident that on that hill in ancient times there 
was a vineyard. Whether vines were grown there in Roman 
times, or in the times of the monks, I do not know. This 
would be a nice little investigation for some archzologist to 
work out. Anyhow, it is hardly possible that the locality 
could have obtained that name if vines were not grown 
there; and in all probability the vineyard was used for vine- 
making. Some might say: ‘Probably; but why did the art of 
wine-making in the South of England not prosper, and “be 
handed down to ourown time? The chances are it was a failure, 
and hence its extinction.’ This may or may not have been so. 
If the vineyard had been planted in the time of the Romans, 
it might be difficult to discover why that vineyard ceased to 
exist; but if it had been planted in the time of the monks it 
might not be difficult to conjecture what caused its extinction. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. a number of monasteries and 
abbeys were wrecked, and the monks’ vineyard would have 
gone in the general ruin. But apart from such a possible 
cause, the introduction of beer and spirits might have com- 
peted with wine-making, and so the latter art would have 
naturally become extinct. Anyhow, as the question of vine- 
growing in the open and wine-making in the South of 
England has been lately revived, a research into the history 
of the Vineyard Hill of Worthing might be very interesting. 
Last October in this district there was summer weather, just 
at the ripening time of the grape. Some enterprising indi- 
vidual with command of some capital and nothing else to do 
might do worse than trying to revive the old art of wine- 
making in England. There are numerous varieties of vines in 
France which are called “hitifs” and also “ précoces,” and 
these would be the kinds to try experiments with. Of course, 
in no part of the world where the vine is grown for wine- 
making is a first-class wine expected every year, for this 
depends on the meteorology of the season; and the same 
Would happen in the South of England, if the experiment 
Were tried. But one good season out of several might pay for 
indifferent seasons and leave a profit. In indifferent seasons 





cheap wines would be produced; in good seasons a first-class 
wine would fetch a good price, and compensate for indifferent 
seasons. Moreover, it is not necessary for wine-making that 
the grape should be fully ripe, for sugar could always be 
added, and therein would be the art.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Bonavra, M.D. 





EVOLUTION AND THE FALL. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘SPECTATOR,”’] 

Srr,—In the review of the Bampton Lectures in the Spectator 
of April 16th you say: “If our memory is not at fault, the 
late Mr. Aubrey Moore, who was a protagonist on behalf of 
the new ideas, gave to the subject of the Fall some three 
lines only in his volume of essays called ‘Science and the 
Faith ;’ while in his sermons at the Chapel Royal he spoke 
of Adam and Eve being driven out of Paradise as Dr. Pusey 
might have done.” May I be allowed to draw attention to 
his paper in the Oxford House Papers (second series) on 
“Evolution and Christianity,” the last section of which deals 
with “Evolution and the Fall”? In a prefatory note to 
the paper Mr. Moore states that this last section is new, 
while the rest of the paper is little more than a summary 
of articles that appear in “Science and the Faith.”—I am, 
Sir, &., H. A. H. 





ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It would require many volumes completely to answer 
all the questions put by your correspondent under the above 
heading in the Spectator of April 16th. Some of these are 
already written, Darwin’s “ Expression of Emotions” and 
Lloyd Morgan’s “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” for example. 
To the group of questions, ‘‘ How have cats learned to climb 
and jump?” “ Why have not their enemies, dogs, Xc., learnt 
to follow them?” “Why should cats and dogs be enemies? ” 
—one might suggest in reply that kittens, being specially 
provided by Nature with climbing and jumping apparatus, 
must use it, just as a child at a given age must hop 
round on one leg. The actions of both are at first quite 
involuntary, being caused perhaps by something akin to an 
electrical discharge in the nerves. “ Ordinary folk” cannot 
reasonably expect to be informed in a word why cats must 
climb and dogs mustrun. They may, however, learn something 
of the matter in the “Origin of Species.’’ As to the question 
why cats and dogs should be enemies, it must be remembered 
that all animals of different species, when in a state of nature, 
are primd-facie at enmity, or at best in a state of armed 
neutrality. There is probably no special enmity between cats 
and dogs; indeed, they would not often meet. Left to them- 
selves, the domestic cat and dog, although not exactly in the 
same “set,” will treat one another with respect, and fre- 
quently become friends. The cat, when she has kittens, 
becomes aggressive to dogs as well as to other animals. A 
dog will rarely chivy a cat unless taught to do so, and even 
then he likes his master about to back him up in case he 
catches her. In many Continental towns cats and dogs con- 
stantly meet in the market-place without showing any hostility. 
It is true that if a dog begins snifling about ina basketful 
of kittens, they will swear and spit at him even before they have 
opened theireyes; but so they would if a duck were flopped in 
amongst them. They do not object to a man in the least, 
perhaps because he approaches them in a totally different 
manner, perhaps because there may be a general odour of 
man in the place where they are laid. Kittens born in a hay- 
stack or hollow tree will swear at a man fast enough, or ata dog 
or a duck either. I do not know how “ evolutionists explain 
the existence of a cat’s tail,” or whether they do so. She 
uses it, however, as a signal, shield, balancing-pole, rudder, 
and doormat,—i.e,, something with which to keep off draughts 
from herself or her kittens. Dogs and cats express totally 
different sentiments with their tails, because their sentiments 
are totally different, the tail-action in each being simply a 
reflex of the mind. Cats like shell-fish just as they like 
cream, because, when provided, they find in both a 
convenient and palatable form of food. Of course neither 
is natural to felis catus, if, indeed, he be the wild 
representative of the domestic tabby, which is more 
than doubtful; but tastes such as these are commonly 
acquired by cat or man at one sitting. It may be noted 
here that as the cat licks flesh from the bone rather than 
tearing it, she perhaps prefers food like fish as being more 
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get-at-able. As to the respective clawing and gnawing, 
Nature brings young animals up on the kindergarten system, 
insomuch as their games, two of which are hunting and fight- 
ing, are also their lessons; hence the kitten practises with 
claw, the puppy with jaw, these being their weapons in after- 
life. Perhaps your correspondent may find something sugges- 
tive in this letter, although it makes no pretence of answering, 
all the questions, some of which are real posers. I wonder 
whetber she ever heard of the little boy who said to his 
mother, “ Ma, does a hen lay eggs because it wants to, or 
must it?”—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Garr, jun. 





BIRD LAW. 
[To toe Epitor or THE “SPEctTaTor.’’ | 

Srr.—Is it to be inferred from the review of the “ Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts” in the Spectator of April 16th, that Wicken 
Fen, Cambridgeshire, is under protection for three years from 
September, 1895? It is not quite clear whether the “ protec- 
tion of Wicken Fen ” applies only to the birds of the district, 
or whether “ protection ” means that no sedge can be cut there 
for three years from September, 1895, and that the fen is to be 
left in its natural condition for that period. In the latter 
case, the local insects and plants, as well as the birds, will have 
a chance of recovering themselves and maintaining an 
existence. The author of the review refers to Wicken 
Fen as “ the Jast home of the swallow-tailed butterfly.” This 
statement is hardly accurate. It is true, no doubt, as to 
the fen district of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Lincolnshire; but the swallow-tail (Papilio machaon) still 
exists over a wide range of country in the scattered portions 
of fen in the Norfolk Broads. This species has been observed 
by the writer in the neighbourhood of Wroxham Broad, 
Hoveton Fen, Horning Fen, Ranworth Fen, and in other 
yarts of the Broads to the north-east of Horning as far as 
Stalham. Although not occurring in any one locality in the 
Broads in such numbers as at Wicken Fen, the swallow- 
tail has apparently a better chance of surviving in Norfolk 
than in Cambridgeshire, because its range in the former 
county extends over a large area instead of being confined 
to a small fen of from three hundred to four hundred acres 
as in Cambridgeshire.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. 





JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES AMONG BIRDS. 


(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEctaTor.”’ | 


Sir,—Is this conduct usual, and can any of your readers 
throw light upon it? In this garden a thrush is sitting on a 
nest of blackbird’s eggs, now just hatched. The nest isa 
blackbird’s; the eggs were blackbird’s, but a thrush sits upon 
them ; a cock blackbird sits on a branch just above, and sings 
to the sitting bird. What can this mean? One might have 
supposed that somebody had changed the eggs were it not for 
the cock blackbird sitting above. There is no mistake about 
the facts; the nest is close to the path, and we watch the 
performance every day. There is no other nest that we can 
find in any of the neighbouring bushes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VERE AwDRy. 

Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hants, April 25th. 

P.S.—I might mention that two years ago a child then 
staying in the house reported exactly the same to be happening 
in the bush just the other side of the path, but we then paid 
no attention as it was only a child’s report. We have now 
seen it ourselves. 








POETRY. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 


Post, who in your snowy years, 
Waitest the end of thought and tears, 
With stately calm, superb content, 
By crocus-purple banks of Trent. 





Long since we watched the antumn beam 
Redden the hill of Byron’s dream— 

The windy woods at Newstead shake 
Their fading leaves on Byron’s lake. 


Your star blazed like a meteor then, 
Your name lived on the lips of men, 
They felt the problems of their pain 


2 | 
Betimes drew on your waning hour, 


And dawn of new melodious power ; 
More golden craft, a defter skill, 
A note more limpid, worked their wil}. 


The tones were lowered, the lights were dimmed, 
Fate, sin, heaven, hell, urbanely hymned, 
’Neath smoother art’s ornater sway 

The world forgot your stormy lay. 


Rest, Minstrel, in your patience strong, 
Time’s just revenge will save your song; 
You will not hear—you may not know— 
But hearts shall quicken—eyes shall glow, 
As souls fresh, free, alert, at length, 

For faith, fire, valour, wisdom, strength, 
For hope, light, exaltation, pine— 

And find them in your “ mighty line.” 


JOsEPH TRUMax. 








ART. 


—— 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Tue present exhibition at the New Gallery may be pro. 
nounced either good or bad. The judgment depends on 
which we dwell most upon,—the leaven or the lamp. Some 
of the leaven is very good indeed, but then the lump isa very 
large one, and some of it so heavy that it would resist the 
effects of baking-powder which had the expanding power of 
dynamite. But with a little self-control it is possible to enjoy 
the good things without being too much annoyed by the bad, 
for here the quantity of pictures is not so overwhelming as to 
make the search for good things too great a task. 

The first room contains two pictures which are wholly 
delightfal. Both Mr. E. Stott’s Watering Place (No. 15) and 
his Gleaners (No. 20) are works which yield pure pleasure. 
The painter is assured of his style; he is not trying experi- 
ments ; and the style is his own. Colour and form are both of 
a refined yet vigorous description. In the Watering Place 
Mr. Stott returns to his favourite effect of sunlight shining 
through trees. Never before has he treated it quite so beanti- 
fully as in the present instance. This effect is always liabie 
to the danger of spottiness, but here this possible defect is 
completely overcome. The picture of the little girl standing 
by the drinking cows is so admirably composed that the 
brilliant patches of sunlight fall naturally in jast the places 
where they were wanted for the design. Only a colourist of 
a high order could have worked out with such success the 
harmony of flesh in shadow turned purple by the contrast cf 
its background of brilliant yellow sunlit trees. All through the 
picture the balance of cool and hot colour is maintained with 
the greatest skill, as in the white cow turned to an opalescent 
grey by the sunlit reflections in the water behind it. In the 
Gleaners this balancing of tones gives place to a broad effect 
of pure sunlight. The girls gleaning in the stubble-field ara 
delightfully grouped, and are full of life and grace. It must. 
not be supposed that these pictures are merely problems of 
light and colour successfully solved; they are a great dea} 
more than that, they have real poetic feeling as well. 

To paint children well is perhaps the greatest test of 
accomplishment. A beautiful child is not an uncommon 
thing in real life, and a pretty picture of one is frequent. 
But between the obvious charms of most painted children and 
a great realisation of subtle and unconscious beauty there is 
a wide gulf. Mr. Watts, however, has passed this barrier 
with the certainty of a master. His picture called Early 
Spring (No. 113) has every quality that a picture of a child 
should have. Many painters in striving after naturalness 
lose that sense of mystery which seldom lasts beyond five 
years. This lovely little boy standing bare-footed on the 
grass, his face in profile, has the inscrutable expression which 
tells that the “ visionary gleam ” has not yet faded into “the 
light of common day.” Considered apart from, although 
causing, these great poetical ideas, the painting itself is of the 
greatest beauty. The colour of the delicate shadow whick 
hangs over the eyes, mouth, and nose is of wonderful subtlety ; 
and the solid simplicity of the modelling is as delightful as 
the colour. Because this picture is so fine, it is so difficult to 





Burn in the splendour of your strain. 





write about it. Great painting stands outside the domain 
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of words. Like all Mr. Watts’s best work, it is entirely 
characteristic of its author, and yet wholly distinct from 
anything he has done before. This picture, painted within 
the last year, shows that no weariness has come to the hand 
of him who bas laboured so long in the field of art. 


Last year Mr. Leslie Thompson gave usa delightfal vision 
of nymphs and blue waters, and he has returned to the same 
theme. In Arcadia (No. 146) the colour is deeper and the 
glowing sunlight tempered by the shadow of the beautiful 
trees which overhang the bank and river where the nymphs 
are congregated. In this picture the landscape element is 
the largest, and the figures make their effect as a group, not 
as individuals. The work is restful and harmonions, and one 
that it would be always pleasant to look at. Mr. Pepper- 
corn’s picture, The Common (No 136), might be described as 
a good intention. To reduce a piece of wild Nature to its 
elements, and leave out trivial and irrelevant things, to sup- 
press the accidental and leave only the general, is a very 
excellent method to pursue. It is by such procedure that 
great landecapes have been painted, but then what is left 
after the selection must have some quality which is worth 
leaving. It is no use to dissolve trees into their elements if 
an amorphous bush is all that remains. Corot cleared away 
the small facts of his landscape so that forms of permanent 
beauty might appear. But what is left in the present 
instance is of no more value than what was sacrificed. A 
study of great truthfulness is exbibited in Ruines (No. 9), by 
M. René Billotte. The realisation of the light on the house, 
as well as the colour of the sky and the moon, shows a keen 
eye for Nature and thoroughness of representation. Mrs. 
Swynnerton’s portrait of a frank-eyed little boy of the shock- 
headed Peter type (No. 104) has her accustomed vigour of 
colour and modelling. What a pity that such a fresh bit of 
work should be spoilt by the exaggeration of colour in the 
ears, which are not only clumsy in drawing but are positively 
raw flesh! The painting also breaks down in the boy’s 
clothes, which are stiff and mannered. Nevertheless, how 
infinitely pleasanter it is than the tame incompetence of the 
portrait hanging below it (No. 103). 

There is no doubt as to which is the most amusing picture 

in the New Gallery; it is Mr. Melville’s Mrs. Graham 
Robertson (No. 207). The picture is large. In it a life-sized 
lady sits on a sofa so that her vast skirts may arrange them- 
selves like a huge balloon. Round the bottom of this skirt 
run a number of wonderful bows like a procession of 
monstrous blackbeetles. This, too, is what the lady seems to 
take them for, to judge by her expression. Whether it was 
expedient to paint a portrait in this style was a matter for 
the artist and the sitter to decide, but it would have been 
quite as funny if it had been done ona small canvas. Mr. 
Sargent has added another to his series of ladies about to get 
up off his “ Empire” sofa while the floor flies off at an acute 
angle of perspective. W-hen it was first done, and the tour 
de force was fresh, there could be no possible objection, as the 
way in which it was executed was so extraordinarily masterly. 
The present instance, Mrs. Thursby (No. 200), is as well 
done asever. The drawing is marvellous, and the painting 
eloquent to the last degree; but one cannot help wishing for a 
change of studio furniture. In spite of some feeling of same- 
ness the fact remains that this lady is a real person in a way 
that few pictures are, and one stands before the canvas 
fascinated as by a real person. Mr. Byam Shaw is a clever 
painter, and quite right to make his experiments. But taste 
and sense of humour should have prevented his doing any- 
thing like the portrait of a young lady (No. 192). With dress 
spread like a fan, this person stands against a background of 
clumsy heraldic patterns with a gold ground. The painting is 
indifferent, and in no way makes up for the failure of the 
general design. Mr. Harold Speed’s portrait of Mr. Mileham 
(No. 129) is decidedly an interesting experiment. Bebind the 
profile of his sitter is seen the end of an Alpine valley. 
There is an air of the Quattrocento about the work. Here 
the realism does not stop with the face, but is carried on 
into the background. Mr. Tuke has painted a striking 
picture in the portrait of Mrs. Forbes-Brown (No.171). From 
a black ground emerges the face of an old lady of strongly- 
marked personality. The modelling is very subtle, and the 
pallid flesh tones have been skilfully prevented from telling as 
a white spot on the large mass of black. 


At the beginning of this notice the leaven and the lump 





were spoken of. One wonders, Will directors ever arise who 
will have the courage to pat all the good things together in 
one room? It would surely be worth while to make the experi- 
ment. But people will say that to agree on the line between 
good and bad would be impossible. No doubt there must be 
a debatable ground left, but the pictures of this uncertain 
kind would be few, and in the main it would be easy to 
distinguish between good and bad. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THACKERAY.*® 


THE word “ biographical” in the above title is to be taken as 
referring to the books in the new edition of Thackeray’s 
works, not to their author. Mr. Thackeray left such 
strict directions that no biography of him was ever to 
be written, that the most his danghter can give the 
world is a Life of his works. She tells us what was 
thought of the book, which of the author’s early impressions 
supplied this or that incident, where it was written, and what 
the writer was doing at the time. From the preface to the 
first volume of the new edition, Vanity Fair, the reader may 
gain delightful side-lights on the novelist’s life, together with 
a charming glimpse of a part of the social life of those days, 
a glimpse, indeed, which no one could have given us so wel) 
as the author of Old Kensington. For in Old Kensington the 
novelist and his daughters finally settled down. And Old 
Kensington was well worth living in. Whilst no further 
away from Mayfair than is New Kensington, it was a very 
great deal nearer the country. Forty years ago there were 
many green lanes left in which a country ramble could be 
taken,—“ Love Lane” and such like country names were 
still prevalent. Tired Londoners could then take walks for 
refreshment and country air among fields now covered by the 
western extremity of the Cromwell Road. Who would nowa- 
days choose that dreary and interminable thoroughfare as the 
scene of a refreshing ramble? The country has gone west- 
ward, but No. 13 Young Street, of which there is a picture 
in the preface, still remains the same,—externally at least. 
In this house, with its two quaint countrified bow-windows, 
we are given to understand that Vanity Fair was written 
and drawn. For the pictures are an essential part; who 
can properly realise Becky who has not watched her calm 
slumbers at Brussels when the army had just marched to 
action, seen her carrying the scuttle of coal to her brother- 
in-law’s bedroom herself, or at the end of her career con- 
fronting Dobbin and his wife at the fancy fair? Who, 
again, knows Jos who has not seen him with outstretched 
arms winding wool for Becky, or repenting in bed-gown an@ 
nightcap the excesses of Vauxhall ? and who can really make 
a friend of Peggy O’Dowd who has not seen the splendid 
figure she cut at the Brussels Opera House, or the faithful 
anxious face with which she brushed her “ Mike’s” helmet 
before Waterloo? And where, oh, where, would be Glorvina 
but for the picture of her, obviously in the new pink satin 
frock about which Dobbin received the caution to “ moind 
his oi”? But alas, though Messrs. Smith and Elder have 
given usa most generous six-shillings’ worth, for most of the 
above pictures the present writer has been obliged to look 
into a copy of Vanity Fair published in 1848 by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, which contains all the pictures,— 
all and three more. Mrs. Ritchie was, of course, right to 
adhere to the text as revised by the author, but a certain 
interest attaches now to two pages and three fanny little 
woodcuts contained in the above-mentioned old copy, at the 
beginning of chap. 6, and omitted in subsequent editions. 
The text is an expansion of the idea of what would have 
happened if the “pitch” of the novel had been screwed up 
to a terrific height, or if all the characters had been raised 
many steps in the Peerage. The omitted portion begins: 
—‘Fancy this chapter having been headed Toe Niecur 
Artack.” The three little woodcuts represent respectively 
a masked highwayman presenting a brace of pistols at the 
head of an exceedingly fat kneeling lady, the Marquis of 
Osborne sending a three-cornered note to the Lady Amelia, 
and the same noble lady’s reception of the note at the 
hands of her femine de chambre, Mdlle. Anastasie. Perhaps 


* Vanity Fair. With an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, Londong 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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the chapter is all the better for the leaving out of so long 
a digression,—but the little pictures are very funny. 


Sir Thomas Browne tells us that even in his day it was 
“too late to be ambitious,”—and certainly since the publica- 
tion of Vanity Fair it has been too late to write a novel 
satirising the world, the flesh, and the devil, for Mr. 
Thackeray in these pages has said all that there is to say upon 
the subject. He creates for us the whole modern world of 
the middle classes and society, and holds it up as a mirror in 
which the world may see itself. For in essentials nothing is 
changed since Mr, Thackeray wrote. Where he would have 
used italics, the world to-day uses large capitals, and that is 
about as far as the difference has gone. With the increase in 
the size of society, and with the popularisation of the society 
paper, the world has become more vulgar in expression ; more 
vulgar in idea and mind it would be impossible to be. In 
society during the London season—people still drive their 
nightly round just as Becky did; some of the young 
ladies, not all, are still “blonde, timid, and in pink,— 
the mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, and in 
diamonds.” It might even be possible to find a modern 
representative of Becky herself, passing, as she did, through 
“‘some of the very greatest and tallest” doorways in 
the metropolis. Fashion herself has moved her place of 
abode very little, and we still await the time when Belgrave 
Square shall “be as desolate as Baker Street or Tadmor in 
the wilderness.” Society will never really change. It will, 
and does, alter its shibboleths every year, but its fundamental 
rules and customs are founded deep down on the rock-bed of 
human vanity and selfishness, and will not change till the 
coming of the Millennium,—and till that day Vanity Fair will 
remain a faithful portrait of the world it represents. There 
is something Shakespearian in its simplicity and in the way in 
which the author goes deep down to first principles in his 
human comedy. Indeed, it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that Mr. Thackeray did for the upper middle and “ society” 
classes what Shakespeare did for the provincial Englishman. 
Just as Dogberry and good Masters Shallow and Dull are the 
same to-day as they were two hundred years ago, so Lady 
Southdown and Miss Crawley and a score of others are still to 
be found among us, with only their dress changed from that 
of forty years ago. And doubtless two hundred years hence 
they will be as true to their type as they are to-day. For 
work which survives the changes of fashion in forty years 
will survive anything. It is recent fashion which is absurd, 
and the hoops of the eighteenth century are picturesque, 
while the huge bustle which every one wore ten years ago 
would nowadays look merely ridiculous, 


It is, of course, very easy to criticise Vanity Fair as a 
movel. It bears its faults on the surface. It is only too 
obvious that the book was written without plan, or even 
perhaps with a plan which was changed as the author went on, 
Take the character of Dobbin, for instance? Can any one 
believe that he was intended at the beginning to be as fine a 
fellow as he subsequently turned out? Pictorially his evolu- 
tion is really impossible. The Dobbin who is shown us 
on the fatal Vauxhall evening, standing by a charming 
little figure of Amelia, could never by any possibility have 
turned into, for instance, the Dobbin whom we are shown 
as “Major Sugarplums.” And so inthe story. After the 
beginning where Dobbin certainly shows himself exceedingly 
clumsy and stupid, his stupidity becomes a mere legend. 
The reader is always being told that Dobbin is clumsy, 
but neither words nor actions bear this out. There is, of 
course, the delightful incident in which Miss Osborne, think- 
ing at a ball that he is going to make love to her, nearly 
faints on his arm, “had he not by opportunely treading on 
her toes brought the young lady back to self-control.” But 
beyond this no instance of clumsiness is given, for this is not 
the adjective to apply to the incident of Dobbin waking up 
Jos at 2 a.m.on the morning of Waterloo to say good-bye. 
It seems fairly clear that after the first few chapters Mr. 
Thackeray changed his mind about Dobbin, and while 
determining to make him the preua chevalier we all know, 
still kept by a sort of habit to the adjectives which he had 
used at first. Rawdon Crawley, again, is made to turn 
out much less of a blackguard than was at first intended. 
In fact, perhaps only Becky is thoroughly and entirely 
consistent all through the book. Not for one moment does 
she falter in her worship of advancement and success. 





* . a 
Cool, brilliant, good-tempered, she trips over every obstacle in 


her path, and her defeat at last is only due to one of those 
extraordinary accidents to which the best-laid plans are always 
exposed, and against which no foresight can provide. The 
world of literature will never see her like again; she ig a 
type of which only pale reproductions can be given now 
The same thing indeed may be said of the whole novel, . 
fact, it is almost absurd to call Vanity Fair merely a novel, 
It is the book of society. It is a literature in itself. 
All lovers of the book must owe a debt of gratitude to 
those who in the present edition have given them so goog 
an excuse for re-reading it; nor will any of them escape a 
feeling of profound regret when once more they close the 
book on the familiar sentence, “ Come, children, let us shut 
up the box and the puppets, for our play is played out.” 





THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 

Ir is now forty years, save two, since Dr. W. Smith edited the 
Dictionary of the Bible. In his preface he spoke of Biblical’ 
studies having received afresh impulse, of new and unexpected 
light having been thrown on the history and geography of the 
East, and of the utility of a fresh examination of the original 
documents. We have moved on a good deal since Dr. Smith 
wrote, in each of the directions thus indicated. In fact, the 
difference of thought which a comparison of the two books 
brings to light is nothing less than startling. A few words 
on the personality of the contributors may not be out of place, 
To Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary there were fifty-three contri- 
butors, of whom thirty-seven were in orders of the Church of 
England. Six American divines appear in the list, but not a 
single representative of the Nonconformist Churches in Eng- 
land (though Dr. Smith himself was a Nonconformist), or of 
the Presbyterian bodies in Scotland. A notable change has 
taken place in this respect. Out of one hundred and thirty- 
six contributors on the new list thirty-nine are in Anglican 
orders. This is a more numerous contingent than can be 
found in any one other class, but the proportion has fallen 
from about five-sevenths to two-sevenths. There are more 
than half as many representatives of English Nonconformity, 
and the Scottish Presbyterians number about thirty. Highteen 
of Dr. Smith’s colleagues—we speak of the first volume only 
—still survive (three of them being on the Episcopal Bench), 
but none have joined the new undertaking. 

One important difference in the scope of the new Dictionary 
must be noted. It comprehends Theology, a subject which its 
predecessor excluded. The articles ‘‘ Ascension,” “ Baptism,” 
“Church,” “Communion,” “ Election,” Eschatology,” “ Faith,” 
are specimens of the class of articles which has been added 
to the older scheme of contents, and no one can doubt that 
the addition is one of great value. It is easy to see the 
motive of the exclusion. But to shut out the consideration of 
theology from a manual of the volume which has theology for its 
principal subject was theoretically absurd, however practically 
convenient. It is a sign of a salutary progress towards 
mutual comprehension and the sense of a unity that underlies 
doctrinal differences, that the subject is now permitted to 
take its proper place. A highly significant example of the 
advance is the article on “Election.” This is written, it is 
true, by an Anglican clergyman, and the Seventeenth Article 
is confessedly less stringent in its language than the West- 
minster Confession. Still, this exposition of the doctrine is 
remarkable as found in a work which has an origin largely 
Scottish. That a few should be chosen for a purpose which 
means the benefit, not the exclusion, of the many, is a state- 
ment that finds a strict analogy in the history which shows 
an Israel chosen to preserve a saving truth for the world. 
But it would be useless to deny that the language of Scrip- 
ture does not always harmonise with this view. Happily we 
are learning more and more to exalt the spirit of Revelation 
over the letter, the central truth of an all-embracing and all- 
conquering Love over even the most positive denunciation of 
punishment and wrath. There are few that will not share, at 
least as a hope, Mr. Murray’s conclusion :— 

“The existence of the Church, however much it may, nay must, 
witness to a coming judgment, has in it a promise of hope, not a 
message of despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen to 


keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a coming Saviour of 
the world, so the Church is chosen to bear abroad into all the 








* A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the 
seine of John A. Selbie, M.A. Vol, I., A—Feasts, Kdinburgh: T. and T. 
lark, 
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world the gospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to leave 


; : ; circle of her intereessions and 
* sn ee wee cranes eu is called to live in the light of 
a vevelation which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved and eome to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

But it isin matters of criticism that the change brought 
about by investigations and studies that have been carried on 
for more than the third of a century is most marked. Two 
instances may be found in the articles, “Daniel” and 
“Deuteronomy.” In Dr. Smith’s Dictionary Daniel was 
treated by a scholar who happily survives to adorn the 
Episcopal Bench. It is written throughout in a spirit 
of the strictest conservatism, and the view now taken 
by almost all scholars of any standing and repute 
is dismissed with contempt. A series of attacks on the 
authenticity of the book is described as culminating in 
the assertion that it is the “ work of an impostor who lived in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes.” The use of this word 
“impostor ” carries us back to conditions of controversy from 
which we may be unfeignedly glad to have escaped. A divine 
who presumed to question the accepted authorship of a 
canonical book did so with his life in his hand when his 
criticism was supposed to imply the charge of fraud against 
the writer who assumed a well-known name. This is, happily, 
a thing of the past. No one, we may venture to say, now 
holds that Solomon wrote the book of Ecclesiastes, yet it 
troubles no one to find that book beginning with “The words 
of the Preacher, the son of David, King in Jerusalem.” The 
writer of the article “Ecclesiastes” (Professor A. S. Peake) 
puts the case in a form which would now be universally 
accepted: “Solomon was the typical representative of 
Wisdom, and the author wished to set forth his conclusions 
as those of a man who had brought the deepest and sagest 
reflection to bear upon life.” (It is interesting to see how the 
late Dean Plumptre, writing in Smith’s Dictionary, cautiously 
questions the Solomonic authorship of the book.) Professor 
Cartis (of Yale) feels no hesitation in saying that Daniel “ in 
its present form must be assigned to the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes.” The predictions are thus estimated :— 

“Tn the veiled form of a revelation of the future it gives an 
outline of history from the time of Cyrus to near the death of 
Antiochus...... The older commentators regarded these de- 
tails as signal examples of divine prediction; but since such a 
revelation of the future is without analogy elsewhere in Scrip- 
tuure and without any apparent moral or spiritual import, this 
chapter or insertions in it are now allowed, even by those who 
regard Daniel as the author of his visions, or the rest of his book 
to belong to the age of Antiochus Epiphanes.” 

In striking contrast with this is the declaration of the earlier 
writers that any one who questions the character of these 
predictions is a disbeliever in prophecy. 


“Deuteronomy” in Smith’s Dictionary is also the work of 
a scholar who has been deservedly promoted to the Bench. 
He is less confident than his colleague in his adherence to 
the traditional view, though he seems on the whole to accept 
it. The author of the article in the new Dietionary is 
Professor Ryle. He sees the original Deuteronomy in 
chaps. 5-26 and chap. 28, and has no difficulty in identifying 
this with the “Book of the Law” found in the Temple by 
Helkiah in the eighteenth year of Hezekiah. “The 
traditional view, that the work in its present form was 
written by Moses, is now recognised by critical scholarship 
as impossible.” 


The article “ Chronology ” introduces us to another aspect 
of the same conflict between the traditional and the 
scientific. In Smith’s Dictionary Bunsen’s moderate demand 
of twenty thousand years for the total period of man’s 
existence upon the earth is very curtly rejected. Now we 
have five thousand years conceded to the archologist for 
the beginnings of Egyptian civilisation, while the geologists 
claim without difficulty periods enormously greater for pre- 
historic man. So much being granted, the details of the 
Old Testament chronology have comparatively little interest. 
The figures are traditional or conventional. We get to 
fairly firm ground when we place the arrival of Israel in 
Egypt at about 1600 B.C., when the power of the Heksos was 
Waning, and the Exodus to 1180. This, however, com- 
pels us to contract the period between the Exodus and 
the Dedication of the Temple from the four hundred 
and eighty years of 1. Kings vi. 1, to three hundred. 


The chronology of the New Testament better repays the } 





labour of investigation. Mr. C. H. Tarner, who contributes 
the article, puts the Nativity at 5-7 B.C. and the Baptism at 
26-27 A.D. Then comes the question of the Duration of the 
Ministry. Mr. Turner concludes by an elaborate argument, 
which we have not space to analyse, for a period of two years. 
The date of the Crucifixion is fixed by an independent investi- 
gation. Three years, 29, 30, 33, satisfy the Gospel evidence; 
external testimony directs the choice to the first of these. 
The Apostolic history centres in the person of St. Paul. 
“The crucial date of Festus’ arrival seems to be established 
at A.D. 58.” This brings us to 61 A.D. as the date of the 
close of Acts. The first missionary journey is put in 47 A.D 
(Sergius Paulus was certainly in Cyprus before 51.) The 
second is dated 49 A.D. (Gallio could not have been in 
Corinth before this year or the next.) St. Paul is brought 
before Felix not earlier than 54 A.D. (when the Governor. 
married Drusilla). Finally, the martyrdom is put in 
64-5 A.D. The article is throughout a model of close and 
cogent reasoning. 

We see that in the article “ Deborah” Mr. Cooke says 
that “Jael, by a bold stratagem, slew Sisera with a 
shattering blow from a tent-mallet as he stood drinking in 
her tent.” This, of course, agrees with the words, “ At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down,” but not with what goes 
before, “She put her hand to the nail and her right hand to 
the workman’s hammer.” This latter is in harmony with the 
prose narrative, in itself a far more likely story. Jael gives 
the fugitive not the water for which he asks, but milk, which 
acquires some intoxicating quality from being kept and 
so fermented, and slays him when he is fast asleep and 
weary. Dean Stanley explains the words “he bowed, he 
fell” by the “startling bound, the contortion of agony,” of 
the victim as the stroke reaches his brain. 

All students of the Bible are under a great obligation, 
as indeed they have been often before, to the enterprise of 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 





GLEANINGS FROM DICKENS.* 

Mucu as the sentiment expressed in the tritest of Tenny- 
sonian quotations may recommend itself at first sight to 
readers, the touch of the vanished hand and the sound of 
the voice that is still do not always produce exactly the 
results that are expected of them. We cannot see that there 
is anything gained by disinterring, as in the present instance, 
a disconnected handful of fugitive articles by a man like 
Dickens, whose authorship might have just as well been left 
to the imagination. The collector seems to have ransacked 
the byways and hedges for these pointless réchauffés, which 
are of so purely temporary a natare as to possess in them- 
selves no interest whatever at the present day, and to acquire 
none from the great name so enforcedly attached to them 
but what the mere name itself can give. One of these papers, 
called “The Thousand are Humbugs,” we perfectly well 
remember to have read at the time of its appearance many 
years ago in Household Words or in All the Year Round (from 
which magazines most of these little papers appear to have been 
culled) with but small meed of appreciation. We never 
dreamed then of attributing it to the master, and are sorry 
to find that to him it ought to have been attributed. Dickens 
was never really at his best when he indulged his favourite 
vein of satire on existing institutions; and the paper in ques- 
tion is really very clumsy jesting on the Minister and House 
of Commons of the day, in an Oriental form. The Sultan 
Taxedtaurus (or Fleeced Bull) had been married to many 
wives, who bore the style of Howsa Kummauns (pronounced 
House o’ Commons), and signifying Peerless Chatterer :— 

“At length the young and lovely Reefawm (that is to say, 
Light of Reason), the youngest and fairest of all the Sultan’s 
wives, and to whom he had looked with hope to recompense him 
for his many disappointments, made as bad a Howsa Kummauns 
as any of the rest. The unfortunate Taxedtaurus took this so 
much to heart that he fell into a profound melancholy, secluded 
himself from observation, and was so seldom seen or heard of that 
many of his great officers supposed him to be dead. ShaliI never, 
said the unhappy Monarch, beating his breast in his retirement. 
in the Pavilion of Failure, and giving vent to his tears, find a 
Howsa Kummauns who will be true to me! He then quoted from 
the Poet certain verses importing, Every Howsa Kummauns has 
deceived me, every Howsa Kummauns is a Humbug. I must slay 
the present Howsa Kummauns as I have slain so many others. 





* Tobe Read at Dusk, and other Stories, Sketches, and Essays, By Charles 
Dickens. Now First Collected. London: George Redway, 
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I am brought to shame and mortification, I am despised by the 
world. After which his grief so overpowered him, that he fainted 
away. It happened that on recovering his senses he heard the 
voice of the last-made Howsa Kummauns in the Divan adjoining. 
Applying his ear to the lattice, and finding that that shameless 
Princess was vaunting her loyalty and virtue, and denying a host 
of facts—which she always did, all night—the Sultan drew his 
scimitar in a fury, resolved to put an end to her existence. But 
the Grand Vizier Parmarstoon (or Twirling Weathercock), who 
was at that moment watching his incensed master from behind 
the silken curtains of the Pavilion of Failure, hurried forward and 
prostrated himself, trembling, on the ground. This Vizier had 
newly succeeded to Abuddeen (or the Addled), who had for his 
‘misdeeds been strangled with a garter.” 


The humour which turns Aberdeen into Abuddeen and 
Palmerston into Parmarstoon, and represents Reform under 
the guise of Reefawm, is scarcely of the kind to be described 
.ags spontaneous ; and its absolute want of appropriateness at 
the present day must strike all the readers who find Rosebery 
and Balfour and Home-rule familiar words upon the tongue. 


The moral of such a reproduction, however, goes further 
than this. We have constantly maintained the value of the 
anonymous in pericdical literature, and in cases where a 
writer prefers to remain anonymous, not that he may 
indulge in irresponsible personalities, but simply because 
he is writing what he wants to put forward as the expression, 
not so much of an individual opinion as of a tone of 
thought, it is not fair to him to take the anonymity 
away. Dickens, moreover, had so large an amount of editorial 
labour upon his hands, and had to do so much fugitive 
work in order to fill a page at a moment’s notice, or to 
supply the deficiencies of a failing contributor, that to him 
.above all men, in view of his unassailable greatness, the pro- 
tection which he wished to secure should have been due. The 
papers about “Capital Punishment” and about “ Railway 
Companies,” and the elaborate attacks upon Lord Shaftes- 
‘bury and Cruikshank for what Dickens considered as 
dangerous and overstrained philanthropy, or as unpardonable 
prejudice, were so obviously intended for the mere purpose of 
the moment as to be out of court altogether in a trial upon 
Dickens’s work. The remarks upon Leech and the (then) 
rising generation—long since, alas! arisen and greatly 
passed away—are in themselves readable as a reminiscence 
to those who remember Leech’s delightful girls, so pretty and 
English and so far from “date,” and the peculiar type of 
swell, always with us in one form or another, but passed 
away in that which reached its apotheosis in Sothern’s 
wonderful Dundreary. Bat to how many existent beings 
can it be a matter of interest tc read, under the style and 
title of an essay by Charles Dickens, that “ Much Ado about 
Nothing and Comus were repeated on Tuesday to a crowded 
house? They were received with no less enthusiasm than on 
the occasion of Mr. Macready’s benefit, and are announced for 
repetition twice a week...... Mrs. Nisbett is no less 
charming than at first, and Miss Fortescue is more so, from 
having a greater share of confidence in her bearing, and 
a somewhat smaller nosegay in her breast. Both Mr. Phelps 
and Mr. W. Bennett deserve especial notice, as acting at once 
with great spirit and great discretion.” To think that this 
same Mr. Phelps (Leonato or Antonio, probably) had a whole 
life and a whole career to follow out since then, and to termi- 
nate long ago. The stereotyped phrases of the regular 
theatrical critic, whose place Dickens probably had to take 
for the moment, scarcely deserve so odd a bid for immor- 
tality, and the few remarks upon Macready’s Benedick 
will scarcely compensate for the enormity. The article 
upon the acting of Mr. Fechter, a more curious phenomenon 
than Macready’s, and more fairly within living memory, 
is a more interesting study in view of the perennial 
interest of Hamlet to the world; but it is amusiag to 
find that at the time it was regarded merely as a good- 
natured, but not very well-advised “ puff” for a friend about 
to seek a new fame and fortune in the United States. After 
this, a newspaper summary of the “Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire (Dickens, we are sure, spelt it 
with an ‘e’] into the conditions of the persons variously 
engaged in the University of Oxford” may be studied as 
another contribution to pre-Adamic history, while the paper 
upon the “ Guild of Literature and Art,” a foreranner of the 
Society of Authors in which Dickens and Bulwer Lytton 
chiefly interested themselves, will recall the mots of the day 


eS 
written for the occasion, by the name of Much Worse than W, 
Expected, and that of the bewildered noble who met the 
strange Guild at their reception (there was a Bohemia then) 
and said that if he had not heard that they were clever 
people he should have thought it was a meeting of the Free 
Foresters. What would the society-petted authors and 
actors of the present day have to say to that ? 

In short, we are sorry about this book. The first stories 
which give its name, are just good for half-an-hour’s reading, 
and that is all; while the absence of the familiar name of 
Chapman and Hall from the compilation lend it an unlicenseg 
strangeness which neither the disjointed contents nor the old 
signature on the cover will do much to make up for. There 
never was a volume with less of the better Dickens abont it, 





JOHN HUNTER.* 


In his Life of John Hunter Mr. Stephen Paget makes a very 
important contribution to the series of biographies which ig 
now being published under the title of “Masters of Medicine,” 
and, what is of more concern to the general reader, has 
produced a book of more than ordinary interest apart from 
its scientific value. The chief difficulty in dealing with the 
life of a great doctor lies in giving due prominence to its 
scientific aspect, and avoiding at the same time the use of 
terms and allusions which are only intelligible to the doctors’ 
profession. Itisa difficulty which the author has surmounted 
with conspicuous success, and the result is a book that 
should be quite as interesting to the general public as 
it is valuable to the expert. For, apart from his place 
as a “Master of Medicine,” John Hunter is worthy of 
study as a character of no common force and originality. 
Sir James Paget, who furnishes a short introduction to Mr. 
Paget’s book, assigns Hunter’s great influence in the promo- 
tion of medicine and surgery to the degree in which he intro. 
duced the exercise of the observant scientific mind into their 
study and practice. To him, more than any other man, is due 
the helpful alliance of comparative anatomy and pathology, 
which, combined with a patient course of observation and 
experiment, has done so much to advance the arts of surgery 
and medicine during the last century. The text of his teaching 
can best be given in his own words to his pupils,“ Don't 
think, try; be patient, be accurate.” Theories are of ex- 
cellent use for suggesting the line of observation, but practice 
should be based upon that observation, accurately and scien- 
tifically carried out, and not upon the theories themselves. 
Theoretically it was, no doubt, an excellent practice to bleed 
a patient profusely for nearly every complaint; but the 
theory happened to be an incorrect one. Had Hunter's 
predecessors only tested this and other theories by careful 
and scientific experiment, their practice of medicine would 
have sometimes been less deadly in its results. 

It is curious to note that the true method of acquiring 
knowledge seems to have revealed itself to Hunter almost by 
accident. He was a born naturalist. “ When I was a boy,” 
he said of himself, ‘I wanted to know all about the clouds 
and the grasses, and why the leaves changed colour in the 
autumn; I watched the ants, bees, birds, tadpoles, and caddis- 
worms ; I pestered people with questions about what nobody 
knew or cared anything about.” He had a passion for 
collecting and investigating which he would have certainly 
indulged whatever line of life he had followed. Chance, more 
than any aptitude or special desire, made him a doctor, and 
it was not long before he came to study his profession in the 
light of his favourite pursuit. The help and example of his 
brother, William Hunter, speedily converted this idle lover of 
Nature into a hard-working London surgeon. The first steps of 
a medical career in 1750 were neither easy nor pleasant, and the 
two brothers fought a hard fight before they won a position 
for themselves in the London world. Upon John Hunter 
fell the greater burden of the fray. It was he who did the 
rough work, who lived in the unwholesome atmosphere of the 
dissecting-room, and was forced to consort with those very 
unsavoury traders in “ subjects,”—the resurrection men. We 
are told that he was a great favourite with these gentry, and 
took no little pleasure in their company. And one gathers 
that there was in him a certain roughness of disposition 
which was destined to show itself later in some of his dealings 
with his colleagues. He was very plain-spoken, both to his 








which called the latter’s comedy, Not so Bad as We Seem, 


* John Hunter, By Stephen Paget. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
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ils and his patients, and our avthor quotes many good 

pupi " - 

stories of a directness of speech which almost bordered on 
brutality. Nor was he over-scrupulous in the means he took to 
secure specimens for his famous collection, as is shown by 
his capture of the dead Irish giant. But it should be 
remembered that he honestly considered that to withhold an 
opportunity for useful experiment was nothing short of a 
crime. An eye-witness tells a story of Hunter’s behaviour on 
one occasion when the friends of a patient refused him leave 
to make a post-mortem examination :— 

«“ When he became conscious that his object was unattainable, 
he was standing with his back to the fire, and he put his hands 
in his pockets. I saw by his countenance that a storm was 
prewing in his mind. He gravely and calmly addressed the 
master of the house in the following manner, ‘ Then, sir, you will 
not permit the examination to be made ?’—‘ It is impossible,’ was 
the reply.—‘ Then, sir,’ said Mr. Hunter, ‘I heartily hope that 
yourself and all your family, nay, all your friends, may die of the 
same disease, and that no one may be able to afford any assist- 
ance;’ and so saying he departed.” 

However, as our author remarks, faults of temper ought not 
to be counted heavily against a man afflicted himself with 
angina. Otherwise, one might be tempted to say of Hunter 
that he lived ina rage, and died in a rage. There was no 
little cause for his anger. His whole heart and soul was in 
his profession ; all the money that he received—and, in spite 
of his generosity and carelessness of gain, he must have made 
a very considerable sum—was spent in furthering its science ; 
he worked incessantly, and though much of his work was 
distasteful to him, for he had no love for lecturing or writing, 
he allowed no suffering of his own to abate his endeavours; 
and yet everywhere his strenuous efforts in advance were 
baffled by the indolent indifference or ignorant hostility of 
his colleagues. Had he taken a more selfish interest in the 
pursuit of knowledge his life would have been an easier 
and a happier one. As it was, probably the happiest 
hours were those which he spent in his laboratory or 
among his collections; and the real John Hunter is better 
known from his letters to Jenner, about natural history, than 
from his constant bickerings with the leaders of medicine 
in his day. Mr. Paget quotes some thirty of the above- 
mentioned letters, which are rather amusing reading. 
Knowledge of natural history was not very advanced a 
century ago; and some of Hunter's experiments in that field 
seem somewhat peculiar. Evidently he found considerable 
difficulty not only in obtaining subjects for experiment, but 
also in keeping them alive. On one occasion he writes to 
Jenner :—“I put three hedgehogs in the garden, and put 
meat in different places for them to eat as they went along; 
but they all died. Now I want to know what this is owing 
to; therefore, I want you to find out their haunts, and 
observe, if you can, what they do: if they make a warm place 
for themselves; if they have any food by them, &c.” He 
was decidedly unfortunate in his hedgehogs, or, perhaps 
it should be said, the hedgehogs were unfortunate in 
his keeping. When the question of their board and 
lodging had been solved, they fell victims to their 
comrades in captivity. His house at Harl’s Court was turned 
into a kind of menagerie, and that in Leicester Square 
became a museum of bones. His enthusiasm never waned; 
at the very end of his life we find him writing to a traveller 
about to depart for Africa, and demanding “ostrach” eggs, 
foal “camells,” tame lions, cuckoos, swallows, wasps, bees, 
and “camelions.” If not alive, then to be sent to him in 
spirits, for he allowed no difficulties to stand in his way, and 
recognised no reason why one should not bottle a camel foal. 
On one occasion he equipped and despatched at the cost of 
some £500 a surgeon to Greenland to investigate whales,— 
“but the only return I received for this expense was a piece 
of whale’s skin, with some small animals sticking upon it.” 
The return made to him during his lifetime for all his 
patient research and labours was hardly less disproportionate. 
However, some amends have been made by his successors 
since his death, and not the least useful tribute to his memory 
is this biography by Mr. Paget. The praise of John Hunter 
has been too little known outside the ranks of the great pro- 
fession which he so nobly served, and it is high time that 
humanity at large should learn the story of its benefactor. 
Mr. Paget’s book is admirably adapted to this end, and should 
attract a wide circle of readers by its own merits as weil as 
by the interest of its subject. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 

Miss Forsrs-ROBERTSON essays to give us in The Potentate 
a full-length portrait of one of the despots of the late Italian 
Renaissance who combined culture with cruelty in equal 
degrees, who was “titillated voluptuously,” to use Judge 
Jeffreys’s phrase, by the tortures of prisoners, yet was proe 
foundly versed in humanistic studies; who was grotesque 
in appearance—with an artificially whitened face, extra- 
ordinarily scarlet lips, and thick yellow hair, reminding us 
somewhat of the Jumblies in Mr. Lear’s poem—yet excited 
an irresistible fascination over beautiful and refined women. 
The love interest is supplied by the attachment of the hero, 
whose father bas been executed by the Duke, for the daughter 
of the Duke’s former adviser whom the hero has himself 
assassinated. He is not aware of the fact until late in 
the story, and betrays himself to be no true son of 
the Renaissance by expressing horror on learning the 
truth. It is unnecessary to set forth the other attrac- 
tions—or repulsions—of the plot, which, after all, is but 
a pale ayd attenuated imitation of the true stories of 
the Age of the Despots, a collection of which the late Mr. 
Symonds made in the last volume but one of his history 
of the Renaissance. Miss Forbes-Robertson writes cleverly, 
though rather wildly, with an insight into the spirit of the 
time which is rather intuitive than the result of profound 
study. For what else can any one with a smattering of 
either scholarship or Italian think of a writer who assigns 
to a sixteenth-century Italian noble the name of Everard 
Val Dernement—his friends call him Val!—who gives the 
female characters—all Italians—the names of Gwelma, 
Eldis, Pilar, Geraldine; who styles the cleric an Abbé; who 
talks of a baretta instead of a biretta, of an “idealer love,” 
—who, in a word, relying on her ability to suggest an 
“ atmosphere,” exhibits a sovereign disregard for such trifles 
as historical accuracy, correct nomenclature, grammar, and 
even spelling ? 


Mr. Christie Murray’s new novel, A Race for Millions, may 
best be regarded merely in the light of a thrilling tale of mystery, 
telling how some accomplished scoundrels got hold of the 
clue to the whereabouts of an amazing cache of gold in the 
Yukon district, and were ultimately baffled by the dogged 
pertinacity of an English detective and the unexpected 
courage of the daughter of the scoundrels’ dupe. Sentimen- 
talists, on the other hand, will not fail to discover that con- 
currently with the development of the story may be traced 
the gradual growth of the tender passion in the detective’s 
heart, while any reader with a sense of humour must 
appreciate the diverting manner in which Mr. Christie 
Murray illustrates the conflicts between professional etiquette 
and humanity which keep arising in the bosom of In- 
spector Prickett. The Inspector is a capital fellow, and the 
true grit he displays on falling into the hands of his foes 
— who are, again, most impressive villains — enlists our 
warmest sympathies. We are free to confess, however, that 
the transformation of Miss Harcourt from a nervous lodging- 
house keeper into a heroine who is prepared to go anywhere 
and do anything is too abrupt to be altogether plausible, 
while the episode of her travestissement as a mulatto boy 
borders on the grotesque. Still, the story is told with all Mr. 
Murray’s energy and geniality, and our own chief cause of 
complaint against it is its brevity. We may ask, in con- 
clusion, how comes it that the railway-cars are spoken of as 
rolling east on their way to the Yukon? 


Mr. West’s novel, if not epoch-making, has at least the 
merit of being at once opportune, topical, and entertaining. 
Pelican House is a satirical extravaganza aimed at the “ wild- 
cat” schemes of modern finance. It relates how a number of 
impecunious individuals of half-a-dozen nationalities combined, 
dissolved, and recombined, in successive associations, at first 
social and then speculative, with varying fortunes, but ulti- 
mate success. The plan of the work is severely simple, being 
merely an account of the meetings of the Board of Directors, 
and the business transacted at each meeting. There is no 





* (1.) The Potentate. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. London: Archibald 
Constable and Co.—(2.) A Race for Millions. By David Christie Murray. 
London: Chatto and Windns, (3.) Pelican House. By B. B. West. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.——(4.) The Londoners: an Absurdity. By Robert 8. Hichens, 
London; W. Heinemann.—(5.) The Mermaid of Imish-Uig. By R. W. K. 
Edwards. London: Edward Arnold.—(6.) A Soldier of Manhattan. By 
Joseph A. Altsheler. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—(7.) A Woman in 
Grey. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: George Routledge and Sons.—~ 








(8.) Young Blood. By E, W. Hornung. London: Cassell and Co. 
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hero, no love interest, and feminine readers may probably be 
repelled by preliminary and episodical technicalities. Once, 
however, the Honi Soit Qui Mal Y Pense Syndicate is lannched 
on its final phase as a Society for the helping of financial lame 
dogs over stiles, the fun becomes fast and furious. Mr. West 
adds to a riotously extravagant imagination a genius for 
circumstantial detail which is never at a loss. The stories 
told by the applicants for financial assistance would farnish 
forth the plots of a dozen excellent farces: to take one 
instance, the request of the high-spirited young Irish lady for 
funds to effect her own abduction is funny in itself, and the 
fun is immensely enhanced by the sequel, when it transpires 
that the loan is employed to abduct her timorons suitor. It 
may be objected that the point of Mr. West’s satire is blunted 
by the extravagance of his illustrations, but to any one who 
can read between the lines the moral of the book is as sound 
as the humour is exhilarating. 


Riotous extravagance is also the keynote of Mr. Hichens’s 
“ absurdity,” as he calls it, Zhe Londoners, though here the 
satirical aim is less apparent, and the foibles of smart society 
are substituted for the enterprise of financial sharks. The 
central figure is a pretty widow, satiated with the pomps and 
vanities of Mayfair, whose great desire is to get out of society. 
On her descends like a bolt from the blue an American 
schoolfellow dying to get into it. The American girl sweeps 
her friend back into the vortex, complicating matters by 
masquerading in male attire as her own husband, who has 
divorced her on a charge of which she is guiltless, but 
indignantly refused to defend. The English widow submits 
to be compromised by the apparent attentions of the 
American as a means of effecting her aim, and the story 
resolves itself into a comedy of errors enacted during the 
Ascot week in the country house of a millionaire con- 
fectioner, known as the Bun Emperor, rented for the 
occasion by the widow. Treated in the frankly indecorous 
manner of a Palais Royal farce, such a plot might have been 
worked out with amusing if unedifying results. To Mr. 
Hichens’s credit, it must be admitted that his “absurdity ” 
is void of offence. He skims adroitly over the thin ice of the 
situation. Some of the characters are cleverly drawn, and 
the dialogue is ingenious and allusive. Mr. Hichens, in 
short, has laid himself out to be screamingly funny, but his 
note is so consistently forced that we have found ourselves 
depressed and fatigued instead of being diverted and 
exhilarated. We can only compare the perusal of The 
Londoners to the afflicting experience of witnessing a comedy 
in which the actors work desperately hard, but their loudest 
sallies are received in stony silence. 


Mr. Edwards’s book, The Mermaid of Inish-Uig, is difficult 
to classify, lying as it does entirely outside the beaten 
track trodden by the modern novelist, and dealing neither 
in introspection, sex-problems, and squalor on the one hand, 
nor in chivalry, sword-play, and adventure on the other. ii 
reads very much like a transcript from the actual experience 
of a man of leisure, who, coming across a puzzling instance 
of belief in the supernatural, set about unravelling the 
problem, and partly by good luck, but more by patience and 
pertinacity, gradually succeeded in following up the scattered 
clues until he had plucked the heart out of the mystery. To 
put the matter baldly, the story is that of the betrayal and 
desertion of an orphan peasant girl, who, banned by her 
neighbours, brings up the child of her shame in a seals’ cave. 
The child, already amphibious, is cut off from her mother by 
a fall of rock, which chokes up the perilous passage to the cave, 
and lives with the seals until, mistaken for one of them 
by an islander, she falls a victim to his gun. Mr. Edwards’s 
method is somewhat desultory, but he is a thorough artist in 
stimulating the curiosity of his readers. He has a vivid 
appreciation of the peculiarities of the island folk, a keen eye 
for the beauty of the Donegal coast scenery, and a quiet but 
genuine sense of humour, which reveals itself in the minutely 
circumstantial narrative given in the diary of the lighthouse- 
keeper, the dupe of “ Black Kate’s” betrayer. The realistic 
invention displayed in this strange document is very remark- 
able. Altogether this is a book of singular freshness and 
originality. 

A Soldier of Manhattan illustrates with candour and im- 
partiality that brief period during which the British and 
Americans were brothers-in-arms against the French. Against 
@ historical background, in which due prominence is assigned 








on ies 
to the heroic figures of Montcalm and Wolfe, Mr. Altsheler 
sets before us a stirring tale of love and war narrated by a 
young New York officer who is taken prisoner at Ticonderoga 
escapes from Quebec, and ultimately takes part in the storm. 
ing of the Heights of Abraham. Lieutenant Edward 
Charteris is a good specimen of the fighting hero of romance 
gallant, impressionable, indiscreet, and, on the whole, very 
well pleased with himself,—a type familiar to the readers of 
Lever’s novels. It was only natural that he should fall in love 
with the daughter of the French seigneur, whom he had met 
before the outbreak of hostilities, and in whose house he jg 
subsequently detained as a prisoner of war. Their courtship 
is chequered, for the Lieutenant has a dangerous and un. 
scrupulous rival in Savaignan, the French spy, but by the aig 
of the humonrist and good genius of the plot, Zeb Crane, q 
grotesque rustic of amazing shrewdness, endurance, and skil] 
as a marksman and scout, he is rescued from captivity, 
releases the heroine from the unwelcome attentions of 
Savaignan, and achieves his heart’s desire with the consent of 
the old seignear. Mr. Altsheler writes in a brisk, straight 
forward style eminently suited to the character of the narra- 
tor, the historical personages are boldly sketched, and the 
battle pictures full of life and movement. 


The clever author of The Barn-Stormers, that lively 
romance of theatrical life noticed a few months back in 
these columns, challenges eomparisons with Wilkie Collins 
by the title of her new novel, A Woman in Grey, and 
carries the challenge several steps further in the con- 
tents of the most extravagantly sensational novel that 
we have ever encountered. Tie heroine has a triple 
alias to begin with, but that is only her slightest claim 
to consideration. For Floria Amory, the long-lost daughter 
of a virtuous Baronet, having been convicted of the 
murder of an old woman with whom she lived, sentenced 
to death and subsequently, after a reprieve, to penal 
servitude to life, is buried alive—under the influence of a 
mysterious drug—rescued by friendly body - snatchers, and 
conveyed to Paris, where a ghoulish savant subjects her to 
a miraculous treatment which entirely alters her physique, 
She then enters on a new career as the brilliant novelist, Con- 
suelo Hope, or the Amber Witch, throws herself in the way of 
her father, who is wholly unaware of her identity, but over 
whom she establishes an overpowering influence, and capti- 
vates an eligible cousin. This young gentleman’s fiancee 
pursues the Amber Witch with relentless hatred, shuts her 
up in a gun-room with an escaped tiger, and subsequently, with 
the aid of the real murderer of the old woman, fastens on her 
not one, but two, diabolical charges of assassination. These, 
however, are only a tithe of the horrors and mysteries of this 
astounding and preposterous story. Mrs. Williamson intro- 
duces us to a weird farmhouse, whose owner keeps an idiot in 
chains and employs his leisure in breeding gigantic spiders. 
There is no relief in the breathless and kaleidoscopic proces- 
sion of horror, sensation, and crime. Mrs, Williamson has 
certainly established a “record” in romance of this sort, but 
she has done so by diut of such outrageous agony-piling as to 
exhaust the credulity of the most guileless and gullible reader. 
And as she has shown herself to be the possessor of a sense 
of humour in her earlier books, we are almost driven to the 
conclusion that ber present venture is an extremely elaborate 
practical joke. 

Mr. Hornung’s capital story, Young Blood, hardly main- 
tains the level of its highly dramatic opening scene, 
in which the happy-go-lucky son of a prosperous manu- 
facturer, returning from a long health trip to South 
Africa without notice of his arrival, finds his father’s 
country house shut up and deserted, discovers unmis- 
takable evidence of a recent sale, and to crown all, learns 
from the mouth of a stranger that his father is ruined and 
has fled the country on a charge of swindling his creditors. 
How Harry Ringrose, sobered by calamity, and hoping 
against hope in his father’s innocence, set to work to make a 
livelihood and a home for his mother; how, after countless 
rebuffs, he was fain to turn usher in a dame school, and 
finally, abandoning gerund-grinding for literary back-work, 
he managed to earn a modest competence,—all this is told in 
Mr. Hornung’s brightest and most engaging manner. The 
schoolmastering episode, in which a prominent réle is as- 
signed to a ferocious pedagogue of the Squeers type, is ad- 
mirably told, and there is a very elaborate and entertainirg 
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rtrait of a good-natured but unprincipled Bohemian, in the 
gradual revelation of whose strangely mixed character Mr. 
Hornung shows no little skill and subtlety. His daughter 
makes a charming heroine, but the contrast that she presents 
to her father and his surroundings violates the laws of heredity 


as well as the ordinary canons of probability. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——~— 


Industrial Evolution of the United States, By Carroll D. Wright, 
LL.D. (Gay and Bird.)—We need hardly say that this is an 
interesting book. Dr. Wright is a *‘ Commissioner of Labour ” in 
the States, and while he discusses the historical part of his 
subject with the authority of one who has carefully studied the 
authorities, he is able to regard the present condition of affairs 
from the standpoint of an expert. With his theory we do not always 
find ourselves in agreement. Machinery, for instance, einnot be 
said to have the absolutely beneficial effect that Dr. Wright finds 
in it on the character, moral and intellectual, of the artisan. 
The division of labour, for instance, has, on one side, a dis- 
tinctly narrowing and depressing effect. The workman who in 
old days made the whole of a pin, was in some respects in a 
better position than the workman who now goes through with 
a wearisome iteration one of the eleven or twelve processes 
which go to the making of the article. Of course, it is idle to 
complain; the change is inevitable; but it is still more idle 
to exult. Much of the information with which the 
furnishes us is highly interesting, and it is put in a forcible 
and picturesque way. One of the latest press machines now 
at work in New York, by one pressman and four 
skilled labourers, will print, cut at the top, fold, paste, and 
count (with supplement inserted if desired) 72,000 eight-page 
papers in one hour. To do the presswork alone for this number 
of papers would take, on the old plan, a man and a boy, working 
? The daily would become 


volume 


“run 


ton hours per day, one hundred days.’ 
a quarterly,—hardly that. There is a particularly interesting 
account of the American labour organisations. With this may 
be noticed The Growth cf the American Nation, by H. P. Judson 
{same publishers). Here, of course, we come across various 
matters of which we naturally take a somewhat different view 
from Mr. Judson’s. The impartial historian might, we think, 
take into consideration in estimating the British policy during 
the Napoleonic wars the frightful strain of a conflict for existence 
in which our whole energies were engaged. The United States, 
of course, regarded the matter very differently. They might 
have even profited, or thought they would profit, had we been 
erushed by Napoleon. But we were fighting for life, and naturally 
hought all methcds fair. 





In Northern Spain. By Hans Gadow, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 
21s.)—There is not much of the literary element in this book, but 
there is not a little of the humours of travel and of experiences 
which might be made instructive. It must not be supposed, 
indeed, that an ordinary English couple—Dr. Gadow was accom- 
panied by his wife—could achieve the successes which attended 
the journeyings here described. Our travellers had the qualifica- 
tion, essential to any one who would follow the route taken by 
them, of a knowledge of the language, of the languages we should 
say, for Portuguese was found useful, not to speak of dialect ; 
they had also courage, patience when it was wanted, impatience 
at the proper time, and savoir faire in general. This volume 
contains the record of two tours, which included between them a 
considerable tract of country. A route marked on the accom- 
panying map shows the Ria d’Aveiro (in Portugal) on the 
southern limit, goes up to Corunna by Pontevedra and St. Jago 
de Compostella, then there is a digression from Oporto to Villa 
Real, and two from Oporto and Corunna respectively to the 
borders of the province of Leon. Another set of journeyings 
was further to the East, in Santander and among the Basques. 
And here we have a word of advice to give. If the writer of 
& book of travels is minded to give us a map—and we are 
always very grateful to any one who will—do not let 
him take a portion from some atlas, crowded with hundreds 
of names with which neither he nor we have any concern. What 
we want is a map with no names marked on it but those of places 
which he visited or about which he has something to say ; if for 
any reason others are mentioned, Iet them marked in 
some way. One of the best chapters in the book is that headed 

“A Spanish Farm,” with its pleasing picture of a life which few 
travellers have a chance of seeing. Here Dr. Gadow had a day’s 
chamois-hunting—the chamois seems to be more easily reached 
in these regions than elsewhere in Europe—and an expedition to 
the Aliva Mountains. Elsewhere we have a very long chapter— 


be 


some seventy pages—of a pilgrimage to Saint Jago de Com- 
postella. We are a most unconscionable time getting there, for 
of the seventy, some six only are given to the shrine and its sur- 
roundings. In this pilgrimage Dr. Gadow became acquainted 
with the Galicians, who seem, alone among Spaniards, to have 
made an unfavourable impression on him. “Our sad experience 
has taught us that if you want anything at all from a Galician, 
be he a miserable shopkeeper in the Sierras, or be he agent of a 
line of transatlantic steamers, you must ‘ go for him’ from the 
beginning; make yourself as disagreeable as possible.” The 
book is completed with a sketch of Spanish history and accounts 
of the fauna and flora of the country. 


Through South Africa. By Henry M. Stanley, M.P. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This volume belongs to the class which Charles 
Lamb denounced as “books that are no books;” it is a mere 
reprint of letters written by Mr. Stanley to the paper, South 
Africa, during his recent visit to Rhodesia, and the reader’s eyes 
are affronted by large “ head-lines” in the middle of the chapters. 
Mr. Stanley might have made a real book of considerable value 
out of the undigested raw material which these letters contain. 
As it is, the impressions formed on a first visit to South Africa 
by an experienced writer and traveller who has such a thorough 
knowledge of Central Africa, possess much interest, and Mr. 
Stanley speaks out his mind without fear or favour, or—we must 
add—ordinary politeness. He has formed a very hopeful opinion 
on the future of Rhodesia, and on such a subject his verdict 
deserves attention. But it is at least doubtful whether any good 
purpose is secured by the publication of an abusive chapter on 
President Kruger. As to the political situation inthe Transvaal, 
Mr. Stanley’s remarks on the views of the Outlanders will come 
as a surprise to most English readers, while any one who knows 
South Africa must recognise their truth. The Outlanders, as he 
points out, do not know what they want; they spend their lives 
declaiming (with good reason) against the Pretoria Government, 
and at the same time reproaching Downing Street for doing 
nothing to help them. And yet these very men would resent 
bitterly any forcible intervention in the Transvaal on the part 
of the Home Government. As Mr. Stanley says, the people 
of Johannesburg must really make up their minds whether they 
are to be Republicans or Imperialists. At present they are both, 
and the result is that Pretoria scouts them and Downing Street 
cannot help them. The most valuable portion of the book, from 
a practical point of view, is to be found in the emphasis which 
the writer lays on the two great material needs of South Africa, 
—immigration (but the immigration of good farmers, not of 
broken-down clerks) and irrigation. While colonists are rushing 
to the North, there are enormous tracts of Cape Colony which a 
proper system of irrigation would convert into one of the best 
agricultural countries of the world, and which are now given over 
to ostrich-farms. The book is illustrated with many photographs, 
and contains an excellent map. 

Six Temples at Thebes, 1896. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. 
Vith a chapter by W. Spiegelberg, Ph.D. (Quaritch. 10s.)— 
In this volume Professor Petrie describes the work of the last 
season conducted at the private expense of Mr. Haworth and 
Mr. Kennard, to whom the public are greatly indebted for their 
spirited support of his researches, which are now, we believe, 
financed by the Egypt Exploration Fund. In 1896 Mr. Petrie 
explored about half a mile of the desert edge of Thebes, and 
the result of his work was to identify the temple of Merenptah, 
to discover, among others, the temple of Amenhotep II., and 
to clear and map the sites of those of Thothmes IV. and 
Uazmes. ‘l'o the general public, the supreme interest of these 
excavations lies in the discovery of the inscription containing a 
reference to “the people of Israel,” of which Dr Spiegelberg 
supplies a full translation. Professor Petrie examined the 
questions arising out of this reference some time ago in an 
article in the Contemporary Review. He believes that it 
refers to some attack made by Merenptah upon Israelites 
who had remained at home (in the north of Palestine) whilst the 
rest migrated to Egypt; but the reference is too slight and vague 
to admit of very positive inferences. It is interesting to read the 
Professor’s opinion of the explorer’s chances of success, based 
upon many years’ unrivalled experience :—“ Out of any ten great 
results that were anticipated and worked for, only five will be 
successfully attained; but ten other results wholly unexpected will 
be found in the course of the work. .. . . . Following definite clues 
produces but a small proportion of the successes; much more 
than half of the discoveries proceed from making very extensive 
and thorough clearances, acres in extent and yards deep to the 
very bottom, on ground which is likely to contain important 
material. While in cemeteries, only one tomb in ten repays the 





work; and it is the rare one tomb in a hundred that compensates 
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for the ninety blanks and nine scanty results.’ Mr. Petrie’s 
blanks must have been thousands, when the large number of his 
wonderful successes is remembered. His English, we must say, 
is not among his successes; but the twenty-six admirable quarto 
plates make amends for any literary imperfections. 


= 


Church of England Year Book, 1898. (S.P.C.K.) — The six 
hundred and fifty-six pages of this volume contain so great and 
BO various a mass of facts that it is quite impossible to give 
any adequate epitome or analysis. Taking one set only of these 
facts, as being related to a subject which has lately been brought 
into special prominence, education, we find much that is note- 
worthy. Here are the figures that concern elementary educa- 
tion :— 


Accommofation. Registers. Attendance, 
Anglican ...... 2.730;989 acces - 2,297,659 ..... 1,871,653 
Non-Anglican., 908,024 ..... - 738,559 ..... . 594,266 
BROAN cscescsevese 2,433,411 roses 2,386,771  ....4. 1,956,992 


Separating the non-Anglican into Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Dissenters, we find that the former have increased by 
about 10,000 accommodation, 12,000 average attendances; the 
latter decreased by 34,000 accommodation, 19,000 attendances. 
The Anglican schools have increased by 28,000 accommodation 
and 24,000 attendances. Passing to voluntary contributions, we 
find the Church giving £643,386, Protestant Dissenters £100,134, 
and Roman Catholics £97,448, giving an average to the first of 
6s. 9d. per scholar in attendance, to the second of 5s. 7d., and to 
the third of 8s. 3d. The last figure is distinctly creditable, con- 
sidering that the community is supposed to be generally poor. 
If we go further back to 1870, we find that Church contribu- 
tions have been doubled. Nor do the Education Department 
returns give the whole sum expended by Churchmen on their 
schools. In 1896 this amounted to £1,341,349, 


In “Bell’s Cathedral Series,” edited by Gleeson White and 
Edward F. Strange (G. Bell and Sons. 1s. 6d. each), we have to 
notice three volumes, Norwich, by C. H. B. Quennell; Ezeter, by 
Percy Addleshaw, B.A. ; and Peterborough, by the Rev. W. D. Sweet- 
ing, M.A. These “ guide-books,” as they are modestly called, are so 
well done, written as they are by specially qualified persons, and 
so well illustrated, that it would be particularly invidious to 
make any comparison between them. If one f them has any 
claim for preference over another, it is rather on account of some 
intrinsic superiority of interest which its subject may possess. 
Even here it is not easy to make a choice. There is not a 
cathedral, when treated by a writer who deals sympathetically with 
its history, architectural and personal, but makes an admirable 
theme. Few, we might say, have had the good fortune of having 
such illustrious architects among its Bishops as Exeter. Peter- 
borough, on the other hand, has the less enviable distinction of 
having raised a very fierce architectural controversy, the echoes 
of which are not yet silent. (Mr. Sweeting, we see, is strongly 
on the side of the Dean and Chapter, and indeed, whatever the 
merits of the controversy may have seemed 4 priori, actual ex- 
periment seems to have proved that they were right.) We 
heartily commend all three volumes to our readers. It would be 
an excellent plan if they were on sale in all the cathedrals. 
They would serve the purposes of a guide, and a fair division of 
profits might benefit both publishers and cathedral authorities, 


The Story of Life in the Seas. By Sydney J. Hickson, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. (George Newnes.) — This is an exceedingly 
useful little book, one of a series whose value is in inverse 
proportion to their price. Within the brief compass of one 
hundred and eighty exiguous pages Dr. Hickson has suc- 
ceeded in outlining the marvellous story of life in the seas in so 
pleasant and easy a manner, that it will undoubtedly lure many 
of its readers on to deeper study of the splendours of marine 
natural history. Which is doubtless the author’s desire. The 
language, while anything but puerile, is simple and unpreten- 
tious, hard words only appearing where absolutely necessary. 
Such books as these lay the reader under a deep obligation to 
writers of Dr. Hickson’s eminence in the scientific world, who are 
able and willing to descend awhile from their Olympian heights 
of knowledge and expound unto ordinary folk in language they 
can comprehend the daily miracles of Nature. We confess to 
having read this little book through at the first opening with 
the greatest pleasure and no little profit. Many of the life 
histories of the sea-folk are quite as wonderful as any fairy 
tale, having a fascination all their own, and books like these 
that give the casual reader a taste of, and for, these wonders 
undoubtedly do yeoman’s service to the great cause of education. 
We congratulate Messrs. Newnes very heartily upon this latest 
addition to their “Story ” series. 








Islands of the Southern Seas. By M. M. Shoemaker. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—While we are by no means disposed to decry 
as a whole what may fairly be called “ globe-trotters’ literature,” 
we are compelled to remark that most of it is superfluous, 
Rarely are we permitted the pleasure of welcoming a book which, 
admittedly the record of a pleasure trip over fairly well known 
ground, is at once instructive and readable. The present volume 
does not, in our opinion, justify its appearance on either of these 
grounds. It is undoubtedly at some disadvantage here, being 
manifestly written for American readers. To the majority of them 
it will probably appeal, for reasons too familiar to us. Much that 
Mr. Shoemaker has to say about the Australasian Colonies will, 
we fear, be received with justifiable indignation, while it will be 
eagerly read by those of his compatriots who are not daunted by 
his extraordinary style, or want of style. The only chapters that, 
are likely to interest readers on this side are those dealing with 
Java, for much of the information in which the author acknow. 
ledges his indebtedness to Sir Stamford Raffles. Fate has been 
kind to Mr. Shoemaker in the matter of his publishers. The book 
is well printed, well indexed, and well illustrated, while for the 
abundant errors of spelling we must hold the author responsible,- 


The Modern Reader's Bible: Daniel and the Minor Prophets, 
Edited by Richard G. Moulton. (Macmillan and Co.)—It 
will be remembered that this does not pretend to be a critical 
edition. Criticism is not, indeed, wholly avoided. There is a 
note, for instance, on the remarkable mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic in the Book of Daniel. But the larger questions of the 
date and historical character of the book are not discussed. The 
object of the series is to exhibit the literary character of the 
writings of the Old Testament in as striking a form as possible. 
This is especially wanted in the case of most of the Minor 
Prophets. With Daniel all readers are more or less familiar, 
Others are so obscure that a guide is necessary. ‘Comparisons 
of merit,” writes the editor, ‘can never be more than persona} 
judgments; but, speaking for myself as a student of world 
literature, I do not know to what I should turn for specimens of 
literary perfection rather than to the rhapsodies of Habbakuk and 
Joel.” He goes on to remark on the error of supposing an in- 
compatibility between inspiration and literary excellence. We 
quite agree with him. But there is a class of critics which 
always insists upon it. 


Tares and Wheat. By Charles Tylor. (Headley Brothers.)— 
This is an interesting sketch of Wycliffe, his work and life. The 
old story, we see, is repeated of the “30,000” students of Oxford. 
Has Mr. Tylor ever reflected how large the town must have been 
which was to accommodate so many students? ‘They were 
packed much closer, of course, than they could be now, but 
they must have had lodgings of some sort and tradesmen to 
supply them with meat, drink, and clothing. ow could all this 
crowd get inside the Oxford walls ? 


Mohammedanism: has it any Future? By Charles H. 
Robinson, M.A. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Robinson 
discusses the question, which includes another of a kindred 
nature—what is the Present of Mahommedanism ?—in a very 
reasonable and candid way. He will not satisfy indeed the 
eccentric persons who hold that Islam is better than Christianity, 
relatively for this or that race, as, eg., for the negro, or even 
absolutely. But he sees what elements of strength the religion 
has. He does not despair of its ultimate conquest by Christianity, 
but allows that the struggle will be a long one. Meanwhile, till 
we can give the Moslem our own faith, he had better keep what 
he has got. 


After the Death. By Lilian Whiting. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—It makes all the difference in the world whether a 
book of this kind is a record of personal experiences or an 
imagination. A writer should state this by way of preface, and 
should add—it is necessary to say—that the statement is nota 
literary artifice. The purport of the book is that there may be 
areal communion between the living and the dead. We do not 
deny its possibility, but that it is, or can be, a common experience 
we doubt. Since man was, the universal complaint is “there 
comes no whisper of reply.” 


Poems. By George Cookson. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—Mr. 
Cookson is clearly an enthusiastic lover of the poets, and he 
has turned his admiration to some purpose in this little volume. 
There are passages of considerable delicacy and refinement 
amongst his sonnets and songs, and they would probably have 
been more frequent had he admired and imitated Mr. Swinburne 
less. There is more individuality and character in his Egyptian 
sonnets than in the rest of his descriptive verse, because in them 
he has been more dependent upon himself and less troubled by 
reminiscences. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
. CIRENCESTER. 

Established “| Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretica), which will fit them for a career abroad or at home, 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


NEXT TERM OOMMENOES on MAY 16th. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
From DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workehops «nd a large 
gymnasium. Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over Eight, 80 
guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBILIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





aes? COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS varying from £20 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 

One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. THE TERM BEGAN APRIL 28th; Scholarsbip 

Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annumw.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIKLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 





. SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 560 have already been educated. Thirty guineas perannum. Vicar, 
Warden, Graduate Masters, Excellent arrangements; sports, diet, references, 
&c. Healthy village.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, near Winslow. 





NIVERSEITY OF DURA AM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the resuits 
of the first B,Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June lst. ; 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER l2th, 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 12th. Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, The Palace, Ripon; Professor John Ruskir, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Miss Madeline Shaw-Lefevre, Seymour Strect, W.; and others,—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E,. BAYNES, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Kindergarten aud Transition Classes for Children under 8 Cricket, Drilling. 
—SUMMERK TERM BEGINS APRIL 2sth, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARHIPS.—Nine Scholarships 
from £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three yearsin the 
College, will be AWARDED on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
from JULY 5th to 9th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. 
The inelusive fee is £90 a year, Students must be over 17 years of age. 
Names must be entered before June 6th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 
Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

the world, Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock, ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 


er. 


[2s LEYS SC HOOy 
CAMBRIDGE. . 


Head-Master—Rev, W. T. A. BARBER, 
M.A. (Cantab), B.A. (Lond.), B.D. (Dublin), 





SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8rp, 





V ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years bas passed more than 100 boys each year ij 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an saoeealien whe Ret ora 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of “Mathemat eal 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolw ch 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Bospit i 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &. Fine modern build 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laborator: é 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition pig 
£9 153, ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master, . 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. v 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfela, 

late Demy Magd. Coil., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOys” 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 3° 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields, Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Girts 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON. 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. @ Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M, - 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsb 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, ‘ 





~~ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 ang 
£20 per annom, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Che!tenham, 





AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 
TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principles. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrans: Bishop of 
Durham, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Walter Ward (Miss 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle, 
—Prospectus on application to Miss BURGKS, . 





ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, MAY 53th. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS,.—A number, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPEN 
for COMPETITION in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15. ‘These sums are 
deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105).—Ffor Prospectuses and particulars 
of Open Scholarships apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes Cullege. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress Sige: ciel jaee! -s6e. 90s). ct. ED eg ci, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High Schoo! Curriculum. Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TKRM, MAY 3rd, 1898, Private omni- 
buses daily from Moseley and Hand:worth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








N ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
i INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight ot £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do weil but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 











EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pas:ed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physiciaus, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





RO MSG Bao V SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, Say 17th, and following 

days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP=, veryimg in value 

from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HHAD-MasTER, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Fneineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
scholarsh at Christ Col ge; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, 250 to #752 year, ENPRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASI ER. 














| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 15th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £5) 
for four year’, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





TNHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St- 
Andrews. References Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and Jarge grounds. References eachanged.—Prospectus, 





HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 


Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 
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UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 


FOR 
T wager EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
ae assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 


une’ at 108 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


for the above 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Womey), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss ROBERTSON, B.A. 

ACOURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on the TEACHING of SCIENOR, having 
jal reference to Experimental Methods, and with Demonstrations, will be 
poe in connection with this Department during the Easter Term on SATUR.- 
PAY MORNINGS from 10 to 12, beginning on MAY 7th. 

This Course is specially intended to meet the requirements of Teachers of 
General Elementary Science in Secondary Schools. — : ; i 

‘A limited number of Women already engaged in Science Teaching will be 
admitted on payment of a fee of One Guinea. 
~ Pull particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford. 


AHERBORN  E 8S C HOO L. 


The SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, Sth, 9th, 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 











LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 








to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the | 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 
CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough training and 
education. The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square. References kindly permitted to clergy, doctors, and 
others, Prospectus on application.—ASTWELL, The Avenue. 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the bess part of the city 
{near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 








HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 





LACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VAOANT at the end of the 
Summer Term by the resignation of Miss Green. Candidates are requested to 
send their APPLICATIONS before May 15th to Mr. W. H. BREWER, 24 Shear 
Bank Road, Blackburn, from whom further information may be obtained. The 
testimonials should not exceed five in number, and fifteen printed or typewritten 
—_— — be forwarded, together with such references as the candidate may 
esire to offer. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C 
The SUMMER SE-SION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1598. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, £125 if paid in one sum, £135 if paid in four instalments. 
The Prospectus, giving full information as to Classes, Scholarships, Prizes, &c., 
will be sent on application to Miss DOUIE, M.B., M.A., Secretary. 





THE LEICESTER SECULAR SOCIETY is prepared 

to ENGAGE a GENTLEMAN as ORGANISER and LECTURER who can 
give the whole of his time to the work of the Society. The principal duties will 
be organising and teaching in the Sunday school and week-day classes, lecturing 
occasionally in Leicester and neighbourhood, visiting members, and some secre- 
tarial work. Applicants must be Freethinkers. Some ability in speaking is 
necessary, but is not the most important consideration. Good organising and 
teaching powers are essential. Fuller details of the duties can be sent if desired, 
—Applications, stating qualifications and salary required, to be addressed to 
SYDNEY A, GIMSON, Secular Society, Humberstone Gate, Leicester. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
‘ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 


Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
E-§wWwW RI 


— °* 
: Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 





P ph N G 








ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, at 
the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 


His Grace THE DUK or DEVONSHIRE, K.G., in the Chair. 
First List or Stewarps :— 


Capt. Sir George O. Armstrong, Bart, 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

Kadward F. Benson, Esq. 

Richard Bentley, Esq., F.S.A. 

Henry L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. 

Charles Booth, Esq. 

The Rev. Prof, William Bright, D.D. 

Prof. Montagu Burrows, R.N., Retired. 

Sir Edward H. Carbutt, Bart. 

H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, E:q. 

Major Leonard Darwin, late K.E, 

The Ear! of Desart. 

Austin Dobson, Esq. 

Gerald de L’E. Duckworth, Esq. 

The Earl Egerton of Tatton. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart, 

Capt. E. Pennell Eimhirst. 

W. Warde Fowler, Esq. 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq. 

Edmund Gosse, Esq. 

W. E. Green, Esq. 

Sir A. Seale Haslam. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, Esq. 

Alexander Hill, Esq., M.D., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. 

Lewis Hind, Esq. 

Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., D.C.L., Litt.D. 

The Hon. E. Hubbard, M.P. 

Major Martin A, 8. Hume, 

Alfred H. Huth, Fsq. 

F. A. Inderwick, Esq., Q.C. 

Dr. William Knighton, LL.D, 

Sir James Laing, D.B. 

Sir Edward Lawson, Bart. 

John Temple Leader, Esq. 

The Rev. Alfred G, L’Estrange, 

T. Norton Longman, Esq. 

Sir Lewis M‘Iver, Bart., M.P. 

Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 

Manrice Macmillan, Esq. 

Sir Philip Magnus, 





The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, 
LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of Dublin 
University. 

The Rey. J. R. Magrath, D.D., Vice- 
a of the University of Ox- 
ord. 

Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 

A. E. W. Mason, Esq. 

Frank Mathew, Esq. 

John Murray, Esq., F.S.A, 

John C. Nimmo, Ksq. 

J.C. Parkinson, Esq., D.L. 

Dr. John 8, Phené, LL.D., F.S.A. 

George Rae, Esq. 

Sir Wemyss Reid. 

John Morgan Richards, Esq. 

Francis H. Rivington, tsq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Panl’s. 

George Saintsbury, Esq. 

The Rev. George Salmon, D.D., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Sir David L. Salomons, Bart. 

Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard, K.C.M.G., 
M.A., D.C.L, F.R.G.S. 

The Ven, Arehdeacon Sinclair, D.D. 

The Rt, Hon, Thomas Sinclair, D.Litt. 

His Worship the Deputy Mayor of 
Eastbourne (J. A. Skinner, Esq.) 

Reginald J. Smith, Esq., Q.C. 

J. Alfred Spender, Esq. 

Marion H. Spielmann, Esq. 

William Stebbing, Esq. 

K. Steinkopff, Esq. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. 

Fraueis S. Stevenson, Esq., M.P. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 

George 8. Street, Esq. 

The Lord Tweedmonath. 

Sir Charles G. Walpole, K.B, 

Wilfrid Ward, Esq. 

O. Knight Watsen, Esq., F.S.A. 

A. P. Watt, Esq. 

Robert A. Yerburgh, Esq., M.P. 


Gentlemen who are willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


SOCIETY (for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








| cpecieeemeneaan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


oe ase ee — £30,000,000 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 


Specimen Number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telegraphic Address: 


BookMeEN, 


Lonpvon. Code: UNnicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





| 


State Wants. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. 
Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 


Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
Please 


BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 


or Exchanged. 





CererZ of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
TRAVEL AND SPORT A SPECIALITY 
(No. 120, for APRIL), 
At greatly reduced prices, post-free. 
WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street, East, Liverpool. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 


To be Issued in THinTEEN MontHLiy VoLumeEs, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. each. 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THackeray’s CompPLeTe Works. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises 
Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, 
and Drawings, 
Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books, 


AND EACH VOLUME WILL INCLUDE A MEMOIR IN THE FORM 
OF AN INTRODUCTION 


By Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


The First Volume, containing 


VANITY FAIR. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
11 Wood-cuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait, IS NOW READY, 

And a Volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition 

will be completed on April 15th, 1899, 

From the Daily Chronicle.—‘t We shall have, when the thirteen volumes of 
this edition are issued, not, indeed, a biography of Thackeray, but some- 
thing which will delightfully supply the place of a biography, and fill a 
regrettable gap in our literary records.” 

From the Guardian.—* Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co. have done well to give a 
thoroughly ‘ holdable’ as well as readable form to the ‘BIOGRAPHICAL 
EDITION’ OF THACKERAY. The new ‘ Vanity Fair’ is handsome enough 
for dignity, and yet light enough to be read with comfort.” 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 

application. 


’ 

GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK- 
ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving Health, and the 
Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Revised and expresslv 
Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. By W. H. O. 
Stave ey, F.K.C.S. England. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 8. 6d. 

From the Lancet :—‘‘ Fully succeeds in its object, and is essentially practical 
in its execution.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
SENORITA MONTENAR. By Arcuer P. Crovcn, 


Author of *‘On a Surf-bound Coast,” ‘‘ Glimpses of Feverland,” ‘* Captain 
Enderia,” &. Crown 8vo, és. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. Garnoryp. 


Harpy. With Chapters on the LAW OF SALMON-FISHING, by Craup 
Dovetas Pennant; and COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SuANp, With 
8 Illustrations by Douglas Adams and Charles Whymper. Crown 8y0, 5a, 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hunsoy, 


F.ZS., &. With 17 Plates and 15 i, hs in the Text, by Bryan 
Hook, “a. D. McCormick, and from Photographs from Nature bv R. B 
8vo, 12s, [On Swcke neat, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 


MORAL INSTINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, 8yo, 28s, 


[On Tuesday neat, 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898, 8vo, 18s, 





had, price 18s, each. 


ON FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER, its 


Nature and Treatment. By JouLtivs ALTuHavs, M.D., Consulting Phesician 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. Fifth Edition, 
with Coloured Plate and Engravings, crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 187. MAY, 1898. 8vo. Price Sixpence. 
Tue Dvenna OF AGENIUS. By M. E. Errine Forest. By P. Anderson 


Francs, Chaps. 13-15. Graham. 
HyMn IN THE TIME OF WAR AND Sonia: A HimaLayan Ipyiu, By Mrs. 
TUMULTS. By Henry Newbolt, Diver. 


Author of ** Admirals All.” 
Tue Living GARMENT OF THE Downs. 
y W. H. Hudson. 
A Marcy Hare. By Charles Strachey. 


At THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By 
Andrew Lang. 

THE FinaL ACCOUNT OF THE Donwa, 
By the Editor, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





From Academy: —“A charming romance of the War of Chilian Independence.” 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, and his Adventures at 


eee and Quebec. By J, A. ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of 
Saratoga.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the Pall Mall Gazette: —‘A right good story. The excitement is con- 
sistentiy sustained,”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


£9] WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock- 
holm, Oopenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr, Con- 
nop Perowne, on the s.s. ‘St. Rogavald,’ 24 days, 











For plan and details apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly from May 10th, 

Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIKS,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.’ 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amnsing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 





CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
ey Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





| Foti eS BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane London. others. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERBST 


Now ready for MAY, 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. THE 
Edited by JAS. HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 
ConTENTS include:—EpiToR’s NOTES OF RECENT 
en Rg ——s = ra ——. By 
}. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s Coll., Oam- P 
bridge.—Israrv's HisToricaL Recouuections, | 1. Tae WipoweR By W.E. Norris, Chaps, 13-15 

By Frof, KE. Konig, D.D.—THE Great Text Com-| 2 THE Patriarcy oF Jovy. 
MENTARY.—EZKEK1EL'S TEMPLE. By Principal 
Douglas, D.D.—Givinc: a Stupy 1” OrrentaL| 4. THE JEssamy Brau ON THE §74G¥, 
Manners. By the Rev. 
Beyrout.—AT THE LiTeRaRy TABLE. Contribu-| 6. Honours Easy. 

tions by Professors Margoliouth, Nestle, and | 7 THACKERAY’S FOREIGNERS, 
Randles, Revs. J. A. Selbie, J. H. Moulton, and| %& Our Curse From Capos. 


Now ready for APRIL, ls. 6d. 


Now ready, price ls. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS OF No, 450, ror MAY, 1£92. 


3. My AFFINITY. 


G. M. Mackie, M.A.,| 5. IN THE HusH oF THE CoRN. 


9. THE Vicar OF BARRAKILTY, 
10. AERIAL VoraGEs. 

11, Beyonp THE WALLS oF SIENA, 
12, THe MawaraJan’s JUSTICE, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 





*," Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863.96 can still be 





aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balancer, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor S. D, F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Containing signed Reviews of all the Important 
Books Published during the past Quarter. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 








188 STRAND. 


Ricwarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 


’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Qocoa on being subjected to powerful 
bydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without -undnly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tine, If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKkS EPPS and Cv., Limited, Hommo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST 


NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. 
By CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 
JOCELYN. 


By JOHN SINJOHN. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. 


By C. K. BURROW. 


LITERARY STATESMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS UPON LORD ROSEBERY, JOHN 
MORLEY, A. J. BALFOUR, STENDHAL, 
MERIMEE, HENRY JAMES, &c. 


CRICKET. 


R. H. LYTTELTON, Author of “Cricket” in the 
Badminton Library. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


With an Introduction by W. M. Rosserrt, a Reproduction in 
Photogravure of D. G. Rossetti’s Study for the Head of the 
Blessed Damozel, and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougall. 
Feap. 4to, 5s. net. Fifty copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net, 


THE SHADOW OF LOVE. 
A Lyric Sequence. By MARGARET ARMOUR. 


With Title-page, 2 Drawings, and Cover Design by W. B. 
Macdougall. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PROSPECTUSES and LIST of announcements will be sent on application, 


By the Hon. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





HER WILD OATS. (1 vol.,6s.2nd Ed. Shortly). 


JOHN BICKERDYKK’S NEW NOVEL. 
A STORY OF THE THAMES AND THE STAGE. 
“Charming idyll.” —Morning Post. *‘ Quaint, humorous, and delightfal,”—Truth, 
London: THomas Bur eicu, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE. Cheap Edition now ready, 2s. 6d, 
London: Simpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 183, MAY, 1898, 





ConTENTS. 
EPIsoDES OF THE MONTH. 
THE ADVANCE ON THE SoupaNn. By Charles Williams. 
SURPRISE IN War. By T. Miller Maguire. 
Tue CuarTeRED Company. By L, March-Phillipps, 
Hanpicars, By G. H. Stutfield. 
AMERICAN AFFaIRS. By A, Maurice Low. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE Sick-Room. By Lady Vane. 
A PubLicist’s View oF France. By Miss Betham-EKdwards, 
PLUNDER BY DeatH Dotigs., By C. Morgan-Richardson, 
A CoLonraL CHRONICLE, 
CoRRESPONDENCE: InDIAN CURRENCY. By William Fowler. 


NFP rr 


ee 
mS re 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
For MAY, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Price SIxPENcE, 
CONTAINS A CONTINUATION OF 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


“THE CHANGELING, 
and SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


10 Made in Three Sizes at— 
: S. 6d., 16s. 6Gd., ¢ 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not wat yom write with a “* SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable value. 
Ratdes © most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it as a perfect pen. 
. immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous, 
€ only require vour steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
MABIE, Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ Mr. Bodley’s book will be read by all men, and 
deserves to be read with care and discrimination.” 











NEW STORY BY F. EMILY PHIULIPS. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY: a Story 


of Fortunatus and the Barbarians. By F. Emity Puxiturres, Author of 
“The Education of Antonia,” ** The Knight's Tale.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





PART XX. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W1LLIamM M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated, Imperial 4to, 

in 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in 4 vols, at 24s. net each. Supplied only in sets. 

Subscriptions (sent through a Bookseller) will be received at any time, and the 

Volumes or Parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the Suil- 
scriber. 





PARNASSUS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE. With Intro- 


duction by Lewis Oampse_t, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in: 
the University of St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1899, 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By 


A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (London), Associate of the Royal College of Science 
(London), and LioneL M. Jones, B.Sc. (London), Associate of the Royal 
College of Science (London). Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

This book has been modelled upon the syllabus of the new subject ‘*‘ General 
Elementary Science,” which is to be compulsory for all candidates for Matricu- 
lation at the London University. It is also suitable for the new “ Elementary 
Science ” paper of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Local Examinations, 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls, 
Contents :—A Philosopher’s Romance. By John Berwick. Conclasion.—Ar 
American Historian cf the British Navy: Anthony Hamilton. By Stephen 
Gwynn.—Two Radicals of the Old School. By ©, B. Roylance-Kent.—Tbe 
Gentle Art of Cycling. By An Ambler.—The Treasury Officer’s Wooing. By 
Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 1-3.—George Thomson. By G. H. Ely.—The Private 
Soldier in Tirah. My One who Served with Him, 











NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with the MAY NUMBER of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4p. 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR THE UPPER NILE. 


By R. D. MOHUN, 
THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
II. The Great Pyramids of Egypt. 
By B. I. WHEELER. 


AN OUTLINE OF JAPANESE ART.—Part I. 


By E. F, FENELLOSA, 
GALLOPS: HIS FIRST RACE. 
By DAVID GRAY. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Volume LV., NOVEMBER, 1897, to APRIL, 1£98, price 10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with the MAY NUMBER of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 


THREE BOYS IN ARMOUR. By Tupor JEenxs, 
PUSSINELLA. By F. W. H. 
IN OLD FLORENCE. By Repnecca Harpine Davis, 
And numerous other Stories. 
Also ready, Volume XXV., Part IL, NOVEMBER, 1897, to APRIL, 1898, 8s. 6u, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











Just published, Medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


SHORT STALKS: 


SECOND SERIES. 
Comprising Trips in Somaliland, Sinai, 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt, Crete, 
the Carpathian Mountains, and Daghestan. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 





“i TODD, and BARD, Drrv. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
EGENT STREET, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcuanGe STREET, MANCHESTER, 





26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On Monday next will be publishod 
Part I., price 1s., of 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 


1898, 


To be completed in Five Parts, 1s. each, or 
One Volume, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The public are invited to note the fol- 
lowing facts :— 


1,—This year’s issue will contain repro- 
ductions of important Academy Pictures 
that will appear in NO OTHER PUB- 
LICATION. 


2.—The Pictures are sufficiently large to 
give an excellent idea of the originals, 


3.—The reproductions will be EX- 
QUISITELY PRINTED on plate paper. 


4.—This is the only Fine Art Publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


Orders for both the Parts and Volume of 
Cassell’s ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1898, should at once be registered. 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


Author of “A Puritan’s Wife,” “Christine of the 
Hills,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


“* Kronstadt’ is beyond measure superior in all 
respects to anything that Mr. Pemberton has hitherto 
done. Singularly original in its conception, the 
story is most cunningly and cleverly told. It grips 
the attention in the first paragraph, and whirls one 
irresistibly along in unabated excitement throuvh 
all the stirring incidents of its skilfully devised plot, 
giving one not an instant’s rest until the splendid 
dramatic climax brings sudden relief.”—Daily Mail. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


SPECTRE GOLD. 
By HEADON HILL, 
Author of “ By a Hair’s-Breadth.” With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. 


This is a stirring story of adventure in the wild 
North-West, the most thrilling scenes being laid on 
the Klondyke River and the route thither, 





Now ready, price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. 
A NOVEL. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of “ The Rogue s March,” “ My Lord Duke,”&c. 


“* A story which for the cleverness and intricacy of 
its plot, well sustained until its final and dramatic 
unravelling, and for the careful workmanship and 
originality of its portraiture, deserves the warmest 
recommendation.” —Pall Mal: Gazette. 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANK STOCKTON, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
THE GIRL AT 
COBHURST. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of “A Story-Teller’s Pack,” “Mrs, Cliff’s 
Yacht,” &e. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; 


J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN 
By Mrs. F. S. Boas. Profusely Llustrated, 
small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“It is written with all the art of the story-teller 
who understands the child’s outlook. In almost 
every page there are touches of quiet humour and 
fancy that will make the child eager to learn.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

“A short bright sketch for the smallest of 
scholars.” — Guardian, 

** An admirable little book.””—Academy. 


LADY ROSALIND; or, Family 
Feuds. By Mrs. MarsHaLt. Extra crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. , 

“Set forth with the author’s wonted narrative 
skill and simple realism.” —Literuture. 
“ Delightfully interesting.” —Record, 


THE RIP’S REDEMPTION: a 
Trooper’s Story. By E. Livineston PRESCOTT, 
Author of “Scarlet and Steel.” Extra crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. , 

** A very clever book......Displays real ability and 
power.” —Literature 
“A cleverly-written tale.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AS SOCIAL 


REFORMER. By Epwin Hopper. Cr, 8vo, 2/6. 
“A very stimulating little monozraph.”—Times. 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES. 


Edited by the Rev. the Hon. W. E, Bowes, and 
containing Contributions from the BisHoP oF 
Rocuester, Bishop Barry, Canon Scort- 
Houianp, Oanon GIRDLESTONE, the Rev. J. K. 
C. WELLDON, Professor RyLx, tho Rev. T. B. 
Srrone, and other aistinguished writers, Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A thoroughly good piece of work.” —Church Times. 
“ Markei by exceptional ability...... Very thougit- 
ful and original...... Fail of interest.” —Literature 
‘We are in the presence of illumination and 
spiritual genius. * The Faith of Centuries’ is brought 
to the heart.”— West minster Gazette, 


REASON IN REVELATION. By 


E. M. Carttarp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE USE OF SCIENCE TO 
CHRISTIANS. By the Same. Long feap. 8vo, 
s, 6d.; paper covers, ls, 

‘Valuable, both for the reverent and balanced 
temper of mind which it displays, and for the depth 
and suggestiveness of many of its —— 7 

—Guardian. 


SCIENCE, MIRACLE, & PRAYER. 


By the Rev. Cuancettor Lias, M.A. Long 
{cap. 8vo, ls., paper; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners St., W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 255. MAY, 1898, 
Enoianp’s Duties aS A NEvTRAL. B 
donell, LL.D. (Master of the Supreme Gon el 
7? Mn evtied os a rues ARMAuEnTs 
i agrams, - W. Wits ; 
- ad — in Action % om (Asathor of 
HE CAUCASUS AND TrRAH: a ReETROS 
t the Right Hon, Lord Napier of Magdala, "2 
HE WORKING GriRL OF To-Day. B int 
- ig piney bed Albinia 
HE “LrMITED-OoMPANY” ORAzE. By 8. F, Van0, 
FOX-HUNTING AND AGRICULTURE, By G ~ 
Underhill, 7 mes 
NICHOLAS CULPEPER. By the Hon. Sidney Peo] 

A Postat Uroris. By Z. Henniker Heaton, M. 
HE ENGLISH BIBLE: WYCLIF TO Cove } 
ae Ww. a. s nS 

ounG Lapy’s JOURNEY FROM DuBLIN 

* In 1791, 70 Lompos 
HE PRISONS BILL AND PROGRESS IN Crit 
TREATMENT. By Major-General Sir Ed 4 

oe K.C.B. , a 
My EISSONIER: PERSONAL ReEcOLLECTIO 
ANeEcDOTES. By the late Charles Taeee = 

THE ROMANCE OF AN ANCIENT City Cuvrce B 
the Rev. Professor A. J. Mason, D.D. oe 

REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES IN THE Hoy 
PaRLIAMENT. By Joseph Millerd Orpen, 

A Nore on “ BRITISH SHIPS IN_FoREIGN Navigs," 
By Sir William H. White, K.C.B. (Director: of 
Naval Construction). 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and 0o,, Ltd, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 

THE COLLISION OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE New, 
By Politicus. 

Tue Dreyrus Case. By M, Yves Guyot. 

Our “ EXPERT” STATESMEN. By Tearem, M.P, 

HEALTH ON THE BicycLe. By E. B, Turner, F.R.08, 

“ue WANING OF EVANGELICALISM. By Richard 
Heath, 

Noran.E Does in Fiction. By Phil Robinson, 

A Binp’s-EYrE View OF THE TRANSCASPIAN, By E.N, 
Adler, 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE WEST AFRICAN Hinter- 
Lanp. By Canon C. H. Robinson, 

THE JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. By Joseph 
Prag. 

In ANDALUSIA WITH A Bicrcix. By Joseph Pennell. 

THE OPINIONS OF FRIEDRICH NiETzscue, By Pro- 
fessor Seth. 

How CHINA MAY YET BE SAVED. By Demetrius 0, 
Boulger. 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 





NOW READY, price Sixpence. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE MAY Part. 


Drirtwoop. Serial Story. By M. E. Palgrave. 
Illustrated by Frank Dadd, R.I. 
THE GROWERS OF HAaaRLEM: A ROMANCE OF A 
FLower SHow. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
Our AFRICAN Driver. By J. H. Spettigue. 
Sir Joun GILBERT, R.A. With Portrait. 
Tue WHITE HovssE FROM THE INSIDE. 
ALFRED. A Poem. By Horace G. Groser. 
Woman AT THE UNIVERSITIES. By Alice Zimmern. 
With many Illustrations. 
GrimssBr: ITs Docks anp ITS Fis. By W. J. 
Gordon. Illustrated. 
Tuer MEDALS oF ENGLISH ScrENcE. By T. 8S. James, 
With Facsimile Illustrations. 
Sir Stamrorp RaFFLes. By James Macanlay, M.D. 
Sreconp THOUGHTs ON MEN Anp Books. 
Published at 56 PaTeRNosTER Row, Lonpoyn, 





NOW READY, price sixpence. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


PRinciPaL CONTENTS OF THE MAY Part, 
An Illuminated Frontispiece: “Wuen I SuRVEY THE 
Wonprovs Cross.” 


Neieonzours ALL: a Story. In Six Chapters. By 
Emily P. Weaver. Illustrated. 

Gop’s Outcast. Serial Story. By Silas K. Hocking. 

GeorGE Mi.turr. By the Rev. Richard Glover, 
D.D. With Portrait. 

New ITALy: THE STORY OF A TRANSFORMATION. By 
the Rev. Henry James Piggott, of Rome. Iliustrated, 

Tue Women’s SETTLEMENTS OF LoNDON. With 
Photographs. 

Tue ToMBS OF THE ENGLISH KINGS AND QUEENS: 
Mary AND EvizabeTH. By Henry Walker. Illus. 
trated by Edward Whymper. 

| RETROSPECTIVE GLAaNCEs: EARLY PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE ReLicious Tract Socigty. By Dr. 8. G. 
Green. With Illustrations, 

CHILDREN AND FLowers. By Canon Wilton. 

Musines For Sunpay Morminas. Bythe Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M.A., of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. 

STUDIES IN THE History oF ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 
By the late M. A. Scott Moncrieff, 

Tue Voice FROM THR WHIRLWIND. Nature Lessons 
from the Book of Job. By the Hon. M. C. E. 
Leigh. 

StripLinGs THREE. Chaps. 1-3. A Story for the 
Young. By M. B. Manwell. Illustrated. 

Home Exercises. Prize Competitions. 


Published by the Retigious Tract Society, Londou, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








PARIS, NEW YORK, & MBLEOURNE, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 991, MAY, 1898. 2s. 6d, 
DISRAELI THE YOUNGER. By Charles Whibley. 
Tue Zionists. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, R.E. 
JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, 

AND THE LiTTLE WaRks OF LorRN. By Neil Munro, 
Chaps, 23-24. 

Tue Puinosorny OF Impressionism. By OC, F, 
Keary. 

Dave. By Zack. 

Tar VOLUNTEERS AS A Ficntine Force. By anex- 
Adjutant. 

Opp Votumes. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Tue Noose. By Horace Hutchinson, 

Wuat’s IN A NamMeEP—NOMENCLATURE OF OUR 
Batt.esHips. By Admiral Sir John C. Dalrymple 
Hay, Bart., K.C.B. 

ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETT£.—THE 
Rep Cart. By Bernard Capes. 

Sir CHARLES MURRAY. 

“ Beauty’s A FLowER.”—“ Lost.” By Moira O'Neill. 

THe LOOKER-ON.—SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES: 
Launcn or A NEw Worip-PowrR—MR WINTER 
LEY’S OOMMUNICATION: HIS ARRIVAL IN TOWN: 
HIS OBSERVATIONS THERE—SoOME NEW CHILDREN 
or CIVILISATION —GIPsy AND JEW—PABRASITICAL 
LITERATURE—BOOK-GOsSIP. 

Britisu INTEREST IN THE Far East. 

Wm. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londgn. 





United Service Magazine. 


ConTENTS FoR MAY. Price Two Shillings. 
Saved by a Flag. A Tale of the South American 
Station. By Emesitvs. 
Developments of Naval War. 
By Admiral P. H, Coro. 
The Truth about the Home Battalions. 
By H. 0. ARNoLp-ForstFR, M.P. 
Reminiscences of a Midshipman in Japanese Waters 
more than Thirty Years Ago. e 
By Lieutenant Vincent J, ENGLISH, R.N. 
What the British Empire Requires from it: Army. 
By Sir Coartes WENTWORTH DILRE, Bart., MP. 
Manoeuvres of the XIV. German Army Corps, 1897. 
By Colonel A. E. TuRNER, C.B., R.A. 
The Alpini. [From the Italian of Generale GIUSEPPE 
PerRRvuccHETTI, Comandante della Brigata Alpi.] 
The French Army in the Kighteenth Century. 
By Lieut.-General TYRRELL. 
The Naval Strength of the United States from the 
American Point of View. By CHARLES SYDNEY 
CLARK, Manager of ‘ Mars and Neptune,’ New York. 
Battle Formations against Dervishes. e 
By Captain E. Stanron, 11th Soudanese Battalion. 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd,, 13 Charina 
Cross, S.W. 
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AROHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
SPANISH-AMERICAN. WAR. 


Historieal Works of Timely Interest. 


THE LAST FIGHT 
OF ‘THE REVENGE.’ 


ALTER RALEIGH, GERVASE 
Described AM Wa VAN LINSCHOTEN, A.D. 
1591. (Arber’s English Reprints.) 1s. net. 


In the ENGLISH GARNER Series 
(8 vols., 5s. net per vol., sold in single 
yolumes), amongst a mass of other 
interesting matter, 


a tains— : ek ees - 
Vol. I. yrronsicor of an Englishman’s Fight with a 


narterstaff against Three Spaniards, 1625. 
The Story of an English Stratagem practised 
npon a Sea-town of Galicia, one of the King- 
ms of Spain, 1626. 
me Gaon of ‘The Dog’ to the Gulf of 
Mexico, 1589. 
A Letter written from Goa. 
. II. contains— 
“4 Fy ological History of New England down 
to 1633. s Reval 
he Petty Navy Royal, 
io Round the Globe by Thomas Cavendish. 
. III. contains— 
wi in a Portuguese Carrack to Goa, 1533, 

Voyage to the East Indies(Ralph Fitch), 1583-91. 

Account of Four Englishmen in Goa, 1594, 

Voyage of the Earl of Cumberland to the Azores, 
1589. 

Vol. IV. contains— : ; 

Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 1556.58. 

The Winning of Calais by the French, 1558, 

The Siege of Guisnes, 1558, 

The Famous and Wonderful Recovery of a Ship 
of Bristol from Turkish Pirates at Algiers, 

Vol. V. contains— 

ATrip to Mexico, 1564-65. 

Voyages of William Hawkins to Brazil, 1530, and 
Sir John Hawkins to the West Indies, 1562, 

Farther Voyages of Sir John Hawkins, 

The Voyages of Sir Francis Drake, 

Vol. VI. contains— 

Travels in Mexico, 1568-85. 

Account of the Torments Endured by French 
Protestants on Board the Galleys, 1708, 

Vol. VII. contains— 

Three Ballads on the Armada Fight. 

An Account of the Retaking of the Ship, ‘ The 
Friend’s Adventure,’ wherein one Englishman 
and a Boy Killed two Frenchman, took five 
Prisoners, and brought the Ship safe to 
England, 1693, 

Vol. VIII. contains— 
The Siege of Harfleur and Battle of Agincourt, 


1415. 
The ‘Spanish Fury’ at Antwerp. 


THE WORKS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 


SMITH, President of Virginia and Admiral of 
New England, 1608-1631. 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net. 
A Complete Edition, with 6 Facsimile Plates. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


1815. By Captain WitL1amM Srporne Fourth 
Edit‘on, crown 8vo, Ilustrated, 5s, net. 








New Publications. 


THE POTENTATE : a Romance. By 
Francks Forspes-ROBERTSON. Crown 8yo, 63. 
“A steel-bright romance of the Middle Ages...... 
Passages of love and adventure marshalled by a 
skilled hand,”—Academy. 
“There are strong dramatic situations and tragic 
force in this romance,,,...thoroughly theatrical." 
—Athenxum. 
“Miss Forbes-Robertson is to be congratulated on 
having captured the spirit of chivalry......her style is 
admirably fitted to the romantic period.”-Ladies’ Field, 
“Asa romance of old and evil days ‘The Poten- 
tate’ is remarkably successful,”—Glasgow Herald, 
“Well worth reading, not only for the bexuties 
of the story itself, but for the thoughts suggested by 
every page.”"—Weekly Sun, 


THE MACMAHON ; or, the Story of 


the Seven Johus. By Owen Buayney. Crown 
SvO, 6s. 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By 


CuaRLES LE GorFik, Translated by WINGATE 
Rixper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By 
Grores Merepita, NEW EDITION, Orown 
8yo, 6s, 

Pocket Edition of Mr. GEORGE MERE- 
DITHS SELECTED POEMS, 


printed on hand-made paper, 6s, 
net. — 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—A MINGLED YARN, the 4uto- 
biography of Mr. EDWARD SPENCER MOTT 
(Nathaniel Gubbins), formerly Lieutenant in 
the 19th Regiment, and sometime Actor, Sports- 
man, and Journalist, is now ready at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, price 12s. 6d. 


This ‘‘ story of a wasted life” begun at Eton, passing on through Sandhurst into the 
Army, and thence declining into the byeways of the Stage, the Race Meeting, and Fleet 
Street, possesses a pathetic and genuine interest. It is a conspicuous example of the familiar 
order of ** Failures,” but the failure ts described in such an amusing fashion, and attended 
by so keen a sense of humour, and so much shrewd insight into the world’s follies, that the 
reader will hardly wish it otherwise. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE GHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD, 


By NIMROD. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herzert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.I., and with Coloured 


Photogravure and other Plates from the Original Illustrations by Alken, 
and several Reproductious of Old Portraits. 


Large 8vo, handsomely bound, lis. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 
Two Guineas net. [Ready on Monday. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. M. 0. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
Standavd.—" Mrs. Simpson’s work should appeal with success to a wide circle of readers. It is charm- 
ingly written and pleasant to read.” 
Truth.—“ A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of historieal importance.” 
Speaker.—‘* There can be no difference of opinion as to the excellent reading Mrs, Simpson has given us ip 
this volume.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Two New Novels. 
A REPUTATION FOR A'| THE MERMAID OF INISH- 


SONG $y Maup OXENDEN, Author of ‘‘ Inter- | UIG. By R. W. K. Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
ludes.” Cloth, 6s. World.—‘‘ Complete originality marks this curious 
| story of the life of a handful of people on a rocky 
islet in the Atlantic off the Irish coast. The people, 
the talk, the ways, are admirably given; and the 
| xuthor’s humour plays ovr the whole group, the 
Scotsman.—"A capital piece of latter-day | scene, and the inciden's with peculiar quaintness 
fiction.” aud grace.” 


World.—‘*There is plenty of variety in Miss 
Oxenden’s new story, and the threads of a very 
interesting plot are cleverly held together.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





Just Published. 


By Dr. G. A. CHADWICK, BISHOP OF DERRY, Author of the Commentaries on 
Exodus and St. Mark in the “ Expositor’s Bible.” 


PILATE’S GIFT, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
ContFnts :—Pilate’s Gift—Christian Obligation—The Kingdom of the Son of Man—Fishers of Men— 
The Light Yoke—The Baptism and Cup of Christ—Christian Veracity—Elevation of Character—Solidarity 
—Meaning of Life—Pessimism— Forgiveness and Fear—Illumination—Eternity of the Unseen—Vision aud 
Resemblance—Voices of God—The Image of God—Transfer of Penalty—Arrest of Souls—Christ Dealing 
Prudently—Things Kept in Store—The Brook by the Way—The Impenitent Thief, 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





Just Published. 


THE MASS IN THE GREEK AND 


ROMAN CHURCHES. 


By C. H. H. Wrieut, D.D., Author of “A Primer of Roman Catholicism,” “The 
Writings of Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland,” &. With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 
1s., limp cloth; or Sd., in paper covers. 

Dr. Wright gives in a compact form a fall and clear account of the ceremony of the Mass in the Greek 

and Roman Churches. He shows what the different parts of the service are intended to symbolise. He 

contrasts it with the simple words of the New Testament, and shows how far both Churches have wandered 
from the true observance and meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


DINNEFORD 'S 
MAGNESIA, sete seri tor asinn 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





WESTMINSTER, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, Part IV., Section Il., 4to, paper covers, 18s. Ed. | 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, based 
on the MS. Collections of the late JosrpH Boswortsu, D.D. 
Edited and Enlarged by Professor T. N. Totier, M.A. 

Parts I.-III. A-SAR. 15s. each. Part IV., Section I. SARSWIDRIAN. 8s. 6d. 
Completing the Work with the exception of a Supplement. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New Double Section, stiff covers, 4to, 5s. 


H-HAVERSIAN. Edited by Dr. Murray. 


This Section begins Vol. V. 





Parts I.-XVII. now ready, 3s. 6d. net per Part. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
EUROPE. From the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the New 
World connected with European History. Edited by 
Regtnatp Lang Poousg, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen 


College. 
*,* A Portfolio has been prepared to contain Fifteen Parts, 3s. 6d. net. 


8vo, with 130 Full-page Collotypes, paper boards, 21s. net. 


THE CODEX TURNEBI OF PLAUTUS. 


By W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. As 
Edited and Enlarged by E. Kautrzscu. Translated from the 
‘'wenty-fifth German Edition by the late Rev. E. W. CoL.iws, 
M.A. The Translation Revised and Adjusted to the Twenty- 
sixth Edition by A. E. Cowxey, M.A. 


Now ready, 8vo, paper covers, ls. 6d. 


MENANDER’S Cewpyéc. A Revised Text of the 


Geneva Fragment, with a Translation and Notes, &c. By 
B. Genre, M.A., and A. S. Hunt, M.A. 
In 2 vols., cloth, £2 2s. 
THE COPTIC VERSION OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, in the Northern Dialect, otherwise called 
Memphitic and Bohairic, with Introduction, Critical 
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